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Features This Week 


@ The Suicide Record of 1930 


This Annual Study by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman. 
Noted Statistician. Reveals a Steady Increase in Mor- 
tality from This Cause: 142 American Cities Are 
Rated in the Report. 


@ New York Federation Meeting 


Report of the Glens Fails Meeting by a Staff Writer: 
Discussions of State, County and City Funds, Com- 
pulsory Automobile Insurance and Unemployment 
Insurance Feature Annual Session. 


q A Millionaire Producer’s Story 


“And Then He Started to Produce”—Tells of a Life 
Insurance Agent Who Struggled Through Five Years 
of Mediocre Results Before He Found the Success 
Formula. 


York Rating Practices 


Superintendent George S. Van Schaick’s Widely Dis- 
cussed Address to Fire and Casualty Executives and 
Brokers of the Metropolitan District on Rate Cutting. 
Discrimination and Excess Commissions. 
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Sixteen States Have Enacted 
Financial Responsibility Laws 


Twenty-two others are considering similar Legislation 
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Typical Comments: 


. the clearest explanation of the Financial Responsibility Laws I have seen” 
. the first time I have understood these laws” 
. every insurance agent should read this booklet” 
. Iam sending a copy to each of my policyholders” 
e 


Every mail brings hundreds of inquiries for this informative booklet explaining 
how ‘seriously the rapidly spreading Financial Responsibility Laws affect automo- 
bile owners. Nineteen illustrations by Forbell. Current printing: 250,000 copies. 


Write for YOUR copy. A portion of our supply has been reserved 
for distribution to insurance agents— whether or not they repre- 
sent the Aitna Life and affiliated Companies. Write for your copy. 





AEtna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me a copy of your booklet 
0 “What Every Motorist Should Know” 
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This Week: 


@ The suicide record of 1930 reveals some 
interesting data for the various cities. For 
instance, the death rate for New York 
City is given in two divisions. Brooklyn 
is listed as 13.7 per 100,000 population 
while Manhattan and the Bronx jumps to 
27.4. Chicago, with 18.9 and Los Angeles 
with 24.8 rank high among the five largest 
cities. 

@ Julian Price, president of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., gives 
his impressions of present day business con- 
ditions, particularly as concerns Southern 
industry, in a special interview. 

* * - 


@ Superintendent Van _ Schaick’s  ulti- 
matum—the New York Insurance mentor 
directs fire and casualty executives to cor- 
rect irregular rating processes by June 1. 


Next Week: 


@ Next week inaugurates a flurry of Spring 
conventions. First comes the Medical 
Section of the American Life Convention 
at Washington. Of course this trip will be 
a delightful one at this time of the year 
but if you can’t afford the time away from 
business the next best thing is to read 
about it all in The Spectator. 


* * * 


@ Indications are that the month of May 
is going to mark a turning point in the life 
insurance salesman’s production slump. But 
while struggling for a record May, do not 
forget that June is coming and will be 
equally important. Plan your June cam- 
paign ahead. The monthly Calendar for 
life agents, advertising article, sales letter, 
etc., on Income Insurance will lend valu- 
able assistance. 
* * * 


@ “Casualty Insurance in the United 
States”—a table listing the financial stand- 
ing and showing the results of 1930 opera- 
tions of over three hundred companies 
writing Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
lines. 





The Wind Is Blowing 


NQUIRY about the fire insurance offices reveals a 

decidedly optimistic tone. There is a noticeable in- 
crease in premium writings and collections are a trifle 
easier. This is a real heartening sign that business re- 
covery is imminent if not at hand. Fire insurance by its 
nature, and of necessity, immediately reacts to business 
activity. It was among the first to feel the effects of de- 
pression and showed decreases in premium volume long 
before the stock market break in October, 1929. Life in- 
surance on the other hand, follows in the wake of busi- 
ness and its curve of progress is behind that of general 
industry. Simultaneously with this harbinger of better 
times from the fire insurance field, Babson in his report 
of May 11 states that irrespective of what the stock 
market does, general business has seen its worst. De- 
pression, he indicates, will yield to concerted effort. 

Since the first of the year, the insurance men have 
been stimulated by the America Forward March cam- 
paign instituted by THe Spectator, the Call to Arms 
challenge issued by Theodore Riehle and other more re- 
stricted movements. The men who have been receptive 
to the spirit of these campaigns, have, if they did not in- 
crease their production, retained their buoyancy and 
enthusiasm. They did not let down in their work and 
will be in a strong position when the upward swing gains 
headway. 

Tue Spectator believes that we are now feeling the 
first stirrings of a return to normalcy and thence to grad- 
ually increasing business. Not till late in the fall will 
this reaction reach the surface through statistical charts. 
But those who would best serve their own interests take 
counsel that a flying start and a fighting heart win most 


battles. T.J.V.C. 
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Superintendent THE New York State Super- 
Van Schaick’s intendent of Insurance, George 
Dictum S. Van Schaick, addressing 


representatives of fire, marine, 
casualty and surety companies last Thursday in New 
York City, said that conditions must not be per- 
mitted that may result in serious injury to a business 


whose obligations are as sacred and as vital to the 
welfare of the nation as is the insurance business. 
He was referring to rate cutting, discrimination, ex- 
cess commissions and certain other bad practices 
which, he asserted, have been discovered as existing 
to some extent by investigations by members of the 
Insurance Department staff. He did not give details 
of the results of the investigations already conducted 
but outlined in a general way certain conditions they 
had disclosed. He then announced that after June 1 
there will be conducted as thorough an examination 
of the underwriting practices in the insurance busi- 
ness as the facilities of the Insurance Department 
will permit. 

Such a statement is wrongly considered a threat, 
but is quite properly looked upon as a warning. The 
Superintendent suggested that between now and 
June 1 the companies would do well to make a 
thorough inspection of their underwriting records 
for the purpose of correcting all policies that have 
been improperly written. In other words, he urges 
the companies to put their houses in order and gives 
them time to do it. 

It is an old truism that one rotten apple will in 
time ruin the whole barrel. The sooner it is thrown 
out the better. The fire, marine, casualty and surety 
companies and the men in charge of them need no 
champion to assert their integrity and ability. The 
great majority of them will welcome this move on 
the part of the insurance commissioner. The few 
among them that legally or morally have violated 
the law or the high standards of the business will be 
dealt with as they should be and either eliminated 
ot forced to mend their ways and be restrained from 
continuing evil practices. Commissioner Van Schaick 
need have no fear that cooperation he has asked will 
not be gladly given him by the great majority of the 
insurance men he addressed. 

* o * 


PERCY H. GOODWIN, pres- 
ident of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, 
recently gave the following ex- 
cellent advice in an address before a group of fire 
agents: “I advise you to study well the type of com- 
pany you represent. Place your trust and the wel- 
fare of your clients only at the disposal of high grade 
companies. Therein lies the safety of your business 


Know Your 
Companies 


reputation and the prosperity of your business itself.” 


Editorial 





With the Editors 








Probably more than in any other form of insurance 
the holder of a fire insurance policy puts his trust in 
the agent. A large number of people have no idea 
even of the name of the company which carries the 
risk and for which they have paid a premium. They 
have made no study of the fact that during the 
period of tremendous business prosperity or, as some 
call it, business inflation, which preceded the crash 
of October, 1929, many new fire insurance companies 
were formed, some of which shortly found them- 
selves in no position to weather the troubles that the 
financial depression brought. Mr. Goodwin referred 
to such companies as not needed. Many of them in 
frantic efforts to secure enough business to keep 
them going resorted to practices which could only 
end in disaster. 

The agent, jealous of his good name and sincerely 
determined that his clients should not suffer, will 
keep himself well informed of the companies he rep- 
resents. Means for doing this are easily at hand. 
THe Spectator’s Annual Fire and Marine Year Book, 
for instance, gives, along with much other informa- 
tion, financial statements of the companies, risks and 
premiums in force, business since organization, 
officers and directors, historical data, administration 
and repute analyses, classes of insurance written, 
etc., etc. We do not mean that this book, the fifty- 
ninth annual edition of which will be published later 
this year, is the only source of such information, but 
the progressive agent will do well to inform himself 
from such a source as to the standing of the com- 
pany he represents or plans to represent. Mr. Good- 
win wisely said that the agent is in a sad condition 
when he reads in his morning paper the news that a 
company he represents is in financial stress and 
realizes that he has sold its policies and recom- 
mended it to a number of his clients. 

* * * 
DURING recent weeks there 


A Most has been a noticeable absence 
Encouraging of that feverish, false optimism 
Trend and a trend to a healthier, con- 


servative confidence in busi- 
ness. The attitude appears to reflect a conviction 
that the low point in the depression is behind us and 
that the future holds in prospect nothing worse than 
the obligaion to climb up a steady, but not too steep, 
grade until we will have again reached the produc- 
tion and consumption heights attained two years 
ago. One of the most convincing signs of this trend 
is the recent improvement in the life insurance lapse 
record. Lapses for the first ten weeks of 1930 offered 
a serious problem, but from a number of key sources 
come reports that the past month has brought about 
decided improvement. The continuation of this 
favorable record will assure, more than anything 
else, a healthy and permanent business recovery. 
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EARLY everyone who has ever 

been identified with the publish- 
ing business, newspaper work espe- 
cially, will tell you that it is the most 
interesting business going. I share 
that feeling and will probably die with 
the smell of printer’s ink in my nos- 
trils, but I realize that there is another 
field of work which inspires loyalty in 
its followers. That is selling. Selling 
must be interesting to mankind, be- 
cause there is so much of it going on 
all the time. And another great ad- 
vantage possessed by the expert sales- 
man is that people are ready and 
anxious to pay him money for doing 
his stuff. This latter consideration has 
often caused me to say to myself, “Why 
don’t you get out and do that? It 
sounds easy.” 

* - * 


T does sound easy, when a success- 
I ful underwriter mounts the plat- 
form, and it sounds easy when the 
rules are printed in a nice, bright col- 
ored book. But I’ll gamble that you 
have to know those rules. I have just 
finished reading “Self Management in 
Selling,” by David R. Osborne. (Har- 
per Brothers, New York.) Mr. Os- 
borne has a background of wide experi- 
ence in salesmanship and his book 
seems to me to well merit its adver- 
tisement, “A basic text book for a 
training course and a practical work- 
ing guide for the individual salesman.” 


: a. © 


HILE the text of this work is 
WW general, dealing with principles 
more than concrete cases, its lessons 
are plain and applicable to the selling 
of any article or service. For instance 
the story of a salesman’s experience. 
“T happened to be riding by,” he told 
a busy executive—and presently found 
himself again riding. Too busy. A 
green salesman from his organization 
went back and sold the man. It de- 
veloped that the successful salesman 
had said, ““We have been studying your 
situation here and I have come down 
especially to see you about,” etc. The 
man happened to be interested in what 
the salesman talked about. He wasn’t 
interested in people who happened to 
“just drop in.” Don’t be too casual, 
is the lesson. The book is crammed 
with such material. 

* - * 


T contains a model magazine adver- 

tisement published by the Phoenix 
Mutual Life and devotes a part of a 
chapter to life insurance selling. The 
book sells for $3.50. 
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ADMIRE the person who always 
says or does the right thing at the 
right time, but I am not sure the 
person who says the wrong thing at 
the wrong time is not more amusing. 
+ * ~*~ 
OME years ago before prohibition 
had changed all that I attended a 
large insurance banquet in Hartford. 
There had been a fair number of cock- 
tails before the dinner and appropriate 
drinks during it. Singing and con- 
versation, as a result, were much in 
evidence. But finally the toastmaster 
stood up and rapped for silence. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “I think you 
have all enjoyed yourself enough so 
I shall now introduce the distinguished 
speaker of the evening.” 
* + * 
ECENTLY I was an also guest at 
a party where a brilliant and 
distinguished visitor from cultured 
Boston was, and quite rightly, the lion 
of the affair. But his charmed and 
delighted hostess was somewhat star- 
tled when, as he tossed down his fourth 
or fifth cocktail, he solemnly announced, 
“T can’t wait until I get back to Europe 
where its possible to get liquor that a 
decent man can drink.” 
* * * 


FEW years ago a man I had never 
seen before came into my office 
and shook my hand with such vigor 
that it ached. He said, “It’s wonder- 
ful to see you back at work and looking 
so well. My wife and I used to think 
and talk about you every day while you 
were in the hospital and we never gave 
up hope that you would recover. Now 
I want to have you tell me all about 
your accident.” I need not add that 
I immediately did so though I was still 
puzzled by his affectionate interest. 
And what delighted me most was that 
he gave no outward or visible sign of 
being bored, an unpleasant tendency 
I had noticed on the part of some of 
my friends. 
* ~ + 
UT even he finally checked my 
descriptive flow by saying, “I was 
telling Mrs. G. ...... only last evening 
that the thing you needed was our 
double indemnity accident policy and 
so I’ve brought the application blank 
with me this morning an 9u can pay 
the premium annually or semi-annual- 
ly just as you wish and if . .” but 
at this point I in turn interrupted with 
a remark even as out of place as his 
own, and, following his departure, 
reflected upon the deceit that plays so 
great a part in human relations. 


HAUNCEY S. S. MILLER, pub- 

licity director for the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile Insurance Company 
and president of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, says that all indica- 
tions point to a whale of a convention 
when the ad men meet in Toronto next 
fall. At Toronto there’s a_ special 
bureau that assists organizations in 
working out convention plans and as 
a result much of the preliminary 
preparation for the meeting has 
already been accomplished with a min- 
imum of effort and expense. The fact 
that the Royal York Hotel will house 
the conference is an additional guaran- 
tee of success. As many insurance 
men know, this is a beautiful new 
hostelry, especially equipped for the 
entertainment of conventions. It boasts 
an excellent table, too. 


* * * 


R. MILLER says that the Canadi- 
M ans have been at great pains to 
discourage the idea that the advertis- 
ing men will want to come to Toronto 
merely for the luxury of tasting uncut 
Scotch, He says that they would 
rather point with pride to their fine 
roads, scenic. beauties, unusual shops 
and invigorating climate—contending 
that these charms are sufficient to at- 
tract visiting Americans without re- 
course to flaunting the availability of 
their bottled merchandise. Incidentally, 
in Toronto one buys it bottled or not 
at all, and just one per day, too, unless 
you have a set of false whiskers and 
a string of aliases. 


* * * 


SUPPOSE our neighbors to the 

North are beginning to wince at 
the inevitable association, in the minds 
of Americans, of their country with 
liquor, particularly in view of the fact 
that the Canadians are, according to 
my observation, a temperate people. 
But they needn’t feel too badly about 
it. It has benefited them enormously 
from a commercial standpoint and they 
may rest assured that no matter what 
fate awaits the prohibition law in the 
United States, tourists will continue to 
be attracted by the quaint, old-world 
charm of Quebec, the crisp, British 
manner of Toronto and the rugged 
beauty of Kicking Pass. (My, how you 
must have traveled!) 

* + * 


NE tip to American travelers in the 

Dominion: they do not smother 

you with service, as in the States. But 

you will find real masculine comfort at 
every turn. 











HIS meeting has been called for 
the purpose of stating the attitude 
of the Superintendent of Insurance 
conditions prevalent in your 
business. We shall discuss undisputed 
facts concerning which you must have 
full realization. There has been placed 
before me by my staff reports which 
fully justify the imposition of penalties 
set forth in the law as punishment for 
evil practices. 

Specifically, the insurance law pro- 
vides that insurance companies may 
adopt premium rates and underwriting 
rules for their guidance in the transac- 
tion of business. These rates and rules, 
whether adopted individually or by as- 
sociations of companies, must be filed 
with the Insurance Department and 
strictly adhered to, unless thereafter 
legally modified. It is a function of the 
Superintendent of Insurance in the 
matter of rates, to keep them free from 
unfair discriminations and adequate 
enough to meet the obligations under 
insurance contracts without being un- 
reasonable. These duties of the Super- 
intendent can be _ satisfactorily per- 
formed when rates are properly filed 
and conscientiously observed by all 
companies, agents and brokers. 

When a material part of the insur- 
ance business is transacted on an illegal 
basis through the use of insurance rates 
and coverages not sanctioned by law, 
the Superintendent of Insurance is 
frustrated in attempting to carry out 
the obligations imposed upon him to 
maintain a high degree of equality in 
the costs assessed against the insuring 
public and in preserving the financial 
condition of insurance companies. It 
is of course understood that within re- 
cent years there has been an increase in 
the number of insurance companies and 
in the capitalization of older companies, 
which has been provocative of vigorous 
competition in the These 
conditions must be permitted to result 
in serious injury to a business whose 
obligations are as sacred and as vital to 
the welfare of the nation as is the in- 
surance business. 

There is reason to believe that many 
insurance companies are either actively 


toward 


business. 








Insu rance p ractices — By George S. Van Schaick 


The Text of the New York Superintendents Address to 
Fire and Casualty Executives and Brokers on the Depart- 


ments Stand on Rate and Commission Violations 


or passively participating in the prac- 
tice of writing insurance contracts at 
premium rates and on bases differing 
from those which they are obliged to 
observe both legally and morally. 
Legally, this is so because of the filing 
of the rates and forms with the Insur- 
ance Department under a law which re- 
quires the observance of these filings. 
Morally, because they are invariably 
adopted by common agreement with 
their associates and contemplate justice 
to all assureds and the unstinting ser- 
vice of the company in carrying out its 
contractual obligations. 

It is true that the investigation now 
in progress could proceed without is- 
suing a warning and the Department 
could proceed to invoke the penalties 
in the law against companies which are 
found to be violating the law. These 
penalties can be made sufficiently se- 
vere to act as a deterrent to the illegal 
practices. It is probably true, however, 
that some of those who are taking part 
in competitive rating are doing so in 
self-defense in an endeavor to protect 
their business from the raids of un- 
scrupulous competitors. 

Without in any way condoning past 
offences, the Department proposes to 
give all insurance companies until June 
1, 1931, to make a thorough inspection 
of their underwriting records for the 
purpose of correcting all policies that 
have been improperly written. All 
policies must be corrected to the proper 
legal rate of premium and correct 
basis of coverage as of the inception 
date of the policy, and any additional 
premiums due thereunder must not 
only be billed but every effort made to 
enforce collection thereof. After June 
1, 1931, there will be conducted as 
thorough an examination of the under- 
writing practices in the insurance busi- 
ness as the facilities of the Insurance 
Department will permit. It is likewise 
the intention to summon before the De- 
partment the officials of any company 
found to be continuing the practices of 
wilfully violating the provisions of 
their rate filings, and to invoke against 
such company such proper penalties as 
the law provides. 
















Action in this connection is motivated 
primarily by an interest in the welfare 
of the insuring public who are by no 
means properly served by an insurance 
business lacking in ethical standards 
and a sense of responsibility to treat all 
its policyholders on a basis of equality. 

Thus far nothing has been said re- 
garding the abuses to which the charter 
powers and exemptions enjoyed by 
marine companies have been put. Cases 
have come to the attention of the De- 
partment where marine companies have 
apparently exceeded their charter pow- 
ers and have used the exemptions 
which were primarily allowed them be- 
cause of alien competition, to divert 
business from properly licensed chan- 
nels. It is not necessary at this time 
to go into the details of these trans- 
gressions. For the time being, the ma- 
rine men are cautioned to carefully 
study the writing powers conferred 
upon their companies and not to abuse 
a proper conception of the English 
language for the purpose of procuring 
a misconception of the meaning and 
intent of the law. It would be incon- 
ceivable that the insurance law should 
provide that one class of insurance 
company may transact its business sub- 
ject to regulation of its rates while an- 
other class of company writing the 
same kinds of coverage should enjoy 
the competitive advantage of freedom 
from regulation; nor was that the in- 
tent of the law. 

There is one more condition which 
gives serious concern. That is the use 
of unreasonably high proportions of 
premium income for the purpose of 
alienating business from competitors. 
This subject, under the title of Acqui- 
sition Costs, was studied last year by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. In the _ concluding 
paragraph of its report, the Convention 
committee appointed to study the sub- 
ject, stated in effect that unless the 
insurance companies took proper steps 
to eliminate the wastefulness in ac- 
quisition costs, the supervising officials 
would be met with a demand from the 
public that legislation be enacted to 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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The Suicide Record of 1930 


Death Rate Per 100,000 Population Increases Nearly 
Two Per Cent in 1930: Five Per Cent Gain Over 1900 


By Freperick L. HorrMan, LL.D. 


distressing reflection upon our 

national apathy toward a social 
problem of the first importance. 
Suicides occurring by one or two at the 
time fail to attract attention unless the 
case lends itself to sensational exploita- 
tion. Such deaths as the suicide of 
former United States Senator Edwards 
of New Jersey, or the self-inflicted 
ceath of Lord Westbury of London, 
who killed himself in consequence of 
the suicide of his son about three 
months previous, arrest attention, while 
the many thousands of less conspicuous 
deaths are looked upon as a matter of 
course. Yet every student of the 
suicide problem knows full well that 
adequate methods of prevention could 
easily save a large proportion of deaths 
from self-destruction, which now meas- 
urably increase our annual death rate. 
On the basis of current statistics the 
annual loss of life by suicide in Con- 
tinental United States may be conser- 
vatively estimated at between 18,000 
and 20,000. 


Thirty Thousand Failed 

Unfortunately there are no means 
of estimating accurately the number of 
attempts at suicide in this country 
which fail, but which in the light of 
such data as are available easily 
reaches 30,000 and probably more. In 
other words, combining the suicides 
who succeed with those who fail, there 
are some 50,000 more or less mentally 
unbalanced persons in this country, of 
whom every year about two-fifths suc- 
ceed in putting an end to what is, in 
many cases, a life well worth while 
saving. 

What is needed is a national organ- 
ization well equipped to concern itself 
seriously and effectively with both the 
scientific study of the subject and 
methods of prevention and relief in the 
many cases which can be saved from 
the ignoble fate of self-destruction. The 
suggestion offers the greatest present 
day opportunity to intelligent philan- 
thropy to render service of the greatest 
possible value to the nation. 

The suicide death rate of 100 Ameri- 
can cities, which in 1930 had a popula- 
tion of about 32,000,000, has increased 
from 15.4 in 1900 to 20.0 in 1930. It 
has been as high as 21.5 during 1908 


[ais suicide record of 1930 is a 
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but rarely has the rate increased as 
much as in the last year or from 18.1 
in 1929 to 20.0 in 1930. Details of the 
experience are given in the following 
table: 


Suicides in American Cities 








1900-1930 
Death 
Rate 
No. of per 

Year Cities Population Suicides 100,000 
1900 100 16,822,918 2,590 15.4 
1901 100 17,378,867 2,7: 15.6 
1902 100 17,934,812 983 16.7 
1903 100 18,490,757 3,335 18.0 
1904 100 19,045,700 3,5 18.7 
1905 100 19,602,647 ,56 18.2 
1906 100 20,158,392 a 16.8 
1907 100 20,714,536 8! 18.8 
1908 100 21,270,481 56 21.5 
1909 100 21,826,426 4,447 20.4 
1910 100 22,383,297 4,377 19.6 
1911 100 22,904,660 4,674 20.4 
1912 100 23,417,106 4,554 19.4 
1913 100 23,948,530 4,710 19.7 
1914 100 24,471,925 5,106 20.9 
1915 100 24,994,329 5,209 20.8 
1916 100 25,516,735 4,592 18.0 
1917 100 26,039,139 4 8 16.7 
1918 100 26,561,545 d 0 14.6 
1919 100 27,083,949 3,875 14.3 
1920 100 27,587,024 3,399 12.3 
1921 100 28,069,389 4,381 15.6 
1922 100 28,551,754 4,258 14.9 
1923 100 29,034,120 4,292 14.8 
1924 100 29,516,484 4,526 15.3 
1925 100 20,039,318 4,651 15.5 
1926 100 30,481,214 4,996 16.4 
1927 100 30,963,579 5,196 16.8 
1928 100 31,087,156 5,625 17.9 
1929 98 31,666,518 5,720 18.1 
1930 99 32,238.686 ,440 20.0 


TABLE NO. III 


Suicides in 32 American Cities 








1930 

Death 

Rate 

Popu- per 
lation D’ths 100,000 

oS 53,472 6 11.2 
Bethlehem, Pa. ..... 58,034 12 20.7 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.. 56,297 2 3.6 
> a eee 67,024 4 6.0 
Davenport, Iowa .... 60,823 31 51.0 
Decatur, BM .....ss- 57,773 14 24.2 
Fast Orange, N. J.... 68,361 10 14.6 
a a eee 47,43 9 19.0 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 115,498 20 17.3 
Galveston, Tex ..... 53,106 5 9.4 
Greensboro, N. C. ... 54,217 13 24.0 
Hamilton, Ohio ..... 52,422 11 21.0 
Kenosha, Wis. ...... 50,447 10 19.8 
Lancaster, Pa. ...... 60,080 14* 23.3 
Little Rock, Ark. .... 81,995 54 65.9 
Madison, Wis. ...... 58,276 14 24.0 
Medford, Mass. ..... 60,112 10 16.6 
Montgomery, Ala. ... 66,512 7 10.5 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 61,868 5 8.1 
Newburgh, N. Y..... 31,290 8 26.6 

New Rochelle, N. Y.. 54,352 7 12. 
Gal Pare, TW. ..ccse 64,449 14 21.7 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 187,213 25 13.4 
Omaha, Mem. ....... 214,439 39 18.2 
Pontiac, Mich. ...... 66,193 13 19.6 
San Jose, Cal. ...... 57,996 6 10.3 
Ole We acesiees 72,784 8 11.0 
Union City, N. J. ... 58,499 4 6.8 
eG: I, ke bids as 53,442 6 11.2 
Waterbury, Conn. ... 100,063 4 4.0 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ... 88,874 8 9.2 
Williamsport, Pa. ... 45,922 6° 13.1 
2,279,263 399 17.5 





*Provisional figures. 


In table No. II are given details of 
population, deaths and death rates 
from suicide for 152 American cities 
for the two years 1929 and 1930. 


In 85 of these cities the rate in- 
creased, while in 66 there was a de- 
cline, and in one city the rate remained 
the same. These cities in 1930 had a 
population of over 38,000,000. The 
number of deaths from suicide in- 
creased from 6683 in 1929 to 7478 in 
1930, while the rate increased from 17.7 
to 19.5 per 100,000 of population. 


Supplementary to the foregoing I 
give a table of suicides in 32 American 
cities for the year 1930, for which there 
are no available comparable data for 
1929. In these 32 cities with nearly 
2,500,000 population, there were 399 
suicides yielding a rate of 17.5 per 
100,000. See Table 3. 


Twenty Leading Cities 


The highest rates for the year were 
returned for Little Rock, Ark., or 65.9, 
and for Davenport, Iowa, or 51.0. But 
these rates being based upon compara- 
tively small populations must be ac- 
cepted with reserve. The twenty cities 
having the highest suicide rates for 
1930 are shown in the following table 
in the order of their importance. 


Twenty American Cities with Highest 
Suicide Rates in 1930 


Rates per 100,000 
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For the five largest cities of the 
country, the experience for the two 
years has been as follows: 


Suicide in Five Largest American Cities— 


1929-1930 
Rates per 100,000 
1 

New York City: ma pos 
eA 13.1 13.7 
Manhattan and Bronx.... 24.0 27.4 
ae rk tg let ee ete 15.0 18.9 
RT iki ain. 6 baie Hews «kone 16.4 16.3 
ND: iva o-0 dic he 006000 17.4 17.6 
SUN POE Saweccciscguccuc 22.8 24.8 
Educational 





The situation in these cities has not 
undergone any particular change. 
Notable increases in the rate have 
occurred in a number of cities briefly 
summarized as follows: 


24 American Cities in Which the Suicide 
Rate Increased 


1929 1930 
BROT, FH occ ctcendccsa 11.0 26.9 
Dh Me Be sedeecesnesve 14.2 18.8 
Pn BE cccacicecses 15.4 20.6 
i Ci cceenevieeosase's 21.0 29.5 
Des Moines, Iowa........... 15.6 23.1 
East St. Louis, Ill. ......... 13.6 20.1 
a eh Welle are veeuseeness 14.9 29.2 
Ph ih 2464663406 been eseN% 16.6 21.5 
Ph Dh sivewroweseeans 5.9 16.5 
ae Wee BU ovcncseces 15.1 21.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ....... 9.0 17.7 
Pi Pi tkctccndaveme Some 11.3 26.7 
DCGROEN DU ccceccoeceee 17.5 26.1 
BEMVOCMI, BEBE. cccccccccec 14.3 24.8 
DC . 5 vende eonee 11.7 18.8 
DC BON «csceeccese 13.3 22.7 
Dis Clk. ces eaenaeeedees 5.4 16.2 
i Ci, teeteee senda 17.6 24.8 
TO Mh 6e6eesveeeenes 12.7 21.2 
Ph Gi ences ceeeessdeos 12.1 27.9 
DP Ch scvateeceenes 15.9 32.9 
CNG, Bille cccccenceens 9.4 18.1 
i: Ma, Ee se6eesenceneuas 5.9 12.8 
Winston- Benen, He GL cccuse 8.2 17.2 


Suggestive declines in the rate 
occurred in quite a number of localities, 
of which a few may be mentioned. 


14 American Cities in Which the Suicide 
Rate Decreased 
1929 1930 


I: TR. ante necdinvbeter 7.5 2.4 
Crartescem, ©. C. cccccccccce 11.2 6.5 
SEs, Des Mi Covscewcceden 24.0 11.9 
See. Ds cosseceee cece 20.1 10.7 
Highland Park, ree 17.2 7.5 
Os Bis We seoedecovcces 28.6 15.4 
Manchester, N. H. .......+::; 9.1 3.9 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ....... 19.0 7.9 
GORI, Bee De. cvccececscsess 14.2 8.5 
Portsmouth, Va. .......e+e- 15.3 6.7 
Dt Pk 6esebonegeesemes 33.3 10,2 
Pe De cceeeotveuenbes 27.0 18.0 
Springfield, Ohio ........... 16.1 5.8 
SOG, TMM, coccvcecesescs 19.0 10.9 


To the foregoing statistics for New 
York City, given by boroughs as has 
been customary, as a matter of interest 
I add a table showing the suicides in 
Greater New York, 1920-1930, showing 
an increase in the rate per 100,000 
of population from 11.9 in 1920 to 20.1 
in 1930, the highest figure observed 
during the decade under review. 


Suicides in Greater New York—1920-1930 
Rates per 100,000 


Year Population Deaths Rate 
1920... . 5,685,377 676 11.9 
ae 5,816,035 831 14.3 
1922....... 5,946,693 791 13.3 
1923....... 6,077,351 825 13.6 
1924....... 6,208,009 $29 13.4 
1925....... 6,338,667 935 14.8 
.. 6,469,325 904 14.0 
: ere 6,599,983 1,073 16.3 
| PP 6,730,641 1,183 17.6 
Se 6,861,299 1,255 18.3 
1930....... 6,991,957 1,402 20.1 


The suicide rate of the United States 
registration area in 1929 was 14 per 
100,000. It was probably 15, if not 
more, in 1930. Compared with foreign 
countries, our present position is about 
midways between the extremes of a 
rate as low as 1.7 for Greece and a 
rate as high as 32.7 for Austria. Our 
rate conforms to about that for Den- 
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Table No. II—Suicide in 152 American Cities 


SE aie decane cede 
Albany, i eee 
Bee, FPO. coccccecce 
Altoona, Pa. eecceccocees 
Atlanta, ar 
Atiantic City, N. J. .cccce 
i 2 Be naneeendes 


Augusta, Ck éseennencee 


Baltimore, Md. ........+.. 
POENEG, Bs Bo coveccesesce 
Demers, GE. cocccccesee 
Binghamton, N. Y. ...... 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 
i: Mn. s6ecaceceas 
Bridgeport, Conn, ........ 
OEE, BEG, ceccccecs 
POGUE, Dae Be soccecese 
Dh Me Ce a6bséseeeds 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Cam@em, N. do ceccse eas ; 


Th GUD isecccccces 
Se GCE scecenee 
Chelsea, Mass. .......... 


SE DE tétccccsacned 
Cincinnati, Ohio .........6 
Cleveland, Ohio .......... 
Columbus, Ohio ......... 


Pe Me i éaKkedeawee 


Covington, Ky. .......... 
i fl =e 


Ph SE vceecctecn ens 
DONTE, GO veccccccccc 
Des Moines, Iowa ....... 


Si. , sceccceceves 


Ph Ms seecescwascs 
East St. Louis, Ill. ....... 
Elizabeth, N. pa ahaa ite were 
 . "a 
Erie, Pa. Se ee 


Evansville, Ind. .......... 


Fall River, Mass. ........ 
Fitchburg, Mass. ........ 
Ph PE srtckenencans 
eee Were, BOM. cocccces 
aera 
Grand Rapids, Mich, ..... 


Ph Ph. ade eens eben awe 
Gloucester, Mass. ....... 


Hamtramck, Mich. ° 
Pees, FE, scccccoes 


BEMTCEOPG, COMM. coccccccs 
Haverhill, Mass. ......... 


Highland Park, Mich. 


Pee, BE, cosccceces 
Di: Diy Be svcosestes 
PE, BOM vcececccses 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 


Jackson, Mich. .........> 
Jacksonville, eee 


Jersey City, N. J. hhelepil 


Se, BR oc cccesies 
Kalamazoo, ae 
Kansas City, Kan. ....... 
maenmeas City, MO. ...ccees 
PEORVEES, TORR. 2. ccccece 
Lakewood, Ohio ......... 
Se De se ces ee ees 
Lawrence, Mass. ........ 
Lexington, Ky. .......... 
Lincoln, Neb. ........+-. 
Long Beach, Cal. ........ 
Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 
ei 
Lowell, Mass. .........-. 
EER, TEOGB, ccccccccccces 
McKeesport, Pa. ......... 
BENOOM, GO. cecsccccccece 
Manchester, N. "H. ab aiagen Wi 
Manhattan and Bronx.... 
Massillon, Ohio .......... 
Memphis, Tenn. .......-. 
Miami, Fila. ......-0-see% 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 
Mobile, Ala. . peteeesas 
Nashville, _*“Seaeaaee 
Newark, i; a as ee oeeevnws 
New Bedford, Mass. ..... 
New Britain, Conn, ...... 
New Haven, Conn. ...... 
New Orleans, La. ........ 
Newton, Mass. ........-- 
Newport, R. I. ......-+-:. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ..... 
Norfolk, Va. ...-..-scceess 
Oakland, Cal. ....cccees. 
Orange, N. J. ..cccccsecs 
Pasadena, Cal. ........-.- 
Pagswenic, N. db. cccccsccess 
Paterson, Se 
Pawtucket, R. I. ......-.- 
WOOPER, TE cocccoscccsecs 
Petersburg, Va. .......-.- 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .......+.+--; 
Pittsfield, Mass. .......-- 
Portiand, Me. ....--eees. 
Portland, Ore. .....+.++++- 
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Population Deaths 100,000 


33 12.9 + 
24 18.8 + 
25 26.9 + 
2 2.4— 
49 18.0 — 
16 24.1 — 
8 21.8 + 
9 14.9 — 
166 20.6 + 
9 10.1 + 
14 16.9 — 
15 19.5 + 
43 16.5 — 
124 15.9 + 
22 15.0 + 
5 7.9 + 
353 13.7 + 
70 12.2 — 
13 11.4 + 
23 19.4 
18 17.1 

4 6.5 

4 8.7 
642 18.9 
103 22.8 
193 21.4 
58 19.9 

3 11.9 

7 10.7 
46 17.5 
32 15.8 
85 29.5 
33 23.1 
257 16.3 
20 19.7 
15 20.1 
15 13.0 
30 29.2 
25 21.5 
15 14.6 
10 8.7 

4 9.8 
26 16.5 
35 21.3 
10 19.0 
30 17.7 
27 26.7 

3 12.4 
13 23.0 
21 26.1 
20 12.1 
12 24.8 

4 7.5 

8 14.2 

9 15.4 
58 19.5 
101 2 

16 2 

25 1 
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85 27.4 
18.8 

4 15.7 
2 26.0 
12 21.2 
10 22.5 
1 16.1 
3 22.7 
72 16.3 
20 17.8 
9 13.2 

24 14.8 
94 20.4 
8 12.1 

+ 14.6 

6 7.9 

21 16.2 
79 27.7 
3 8.5 

19 24.8 
12 19.1 
35 25.3 
7 9.0 

24 22.7 
6 21.2 

344 17.6 
96 13.7 
3 6.0 

15 21.2 
94 31.0 
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Table No. Il—Suicide in 152 American Cities 














(Continued) 
a 1929 ~ — 1930 ~ 
Death Death 
Rate per Rate per 
Population Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,000 
Postememtm, VO. .scsceses 45,894 7 15.3 45,000 oe 6.7 — 
Pravenenee, Be. B. scckccwes 251,788 34 13.5 253,282 29 11.4 — 
Puen Geek wcstecascnces 49,563 6 12.1 50,248 14 27.9 “So 
GUE, Tek siccecvcceses 38,990 13 33.3 39,307 4 10.2 -_- 
Quimey, BEDMB. ccccccccess 70,116 5 ,B 72,457 5 6.9 —- 
Racime, Wit. ...-cccccses 66,849 8 12.0 67,718 6 8.9 — 
Meee, FE. sc ccccicvass 110,910 30 27.0 111,239 20 18.0 —_— 
RicmmemG, VO. .ccesecsace 182,051 29 15.9 183,14 42 32.9 + 
Rochester, N. Y. ........ 325,618 56 17.2 328,762 51 16.5 — 
POGMNONG, BE cos cvcseser $4,290 11 13.1 86,252 13 15.1 + 
— i rea 67,781 13 233 0.538 a ie + 
Sacrame Ss arate 91,587 40 3.7 94,5 3.5 — 
a he anvanaeies 818146 186 22.7 822909 219 26.6 + 
St. Paul, Minn. ........::. 268,737 33 12.3 272,320 42 15.4 + 
Salem, BERG. ..-cccccssce 43,289 8 18.5 43,369 7 16.1 — 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 138,260 20 14.5 140,381 27 19.2 + 
San Antonio, Tex. ....... 266,093 43 19.0 232,905 35 15.0 — 
San Diego, Cal. ......... 145,337 62 42.7 152,826 62 40.6 — 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 624,467 230 36.8 636,866 262 41.1 + 
Savannah, Ga. ....--.+--. 84,886 12 14.1 85,058 12 14.1 _ 
Schenectady, N. Y. ...-.-- 95,155 11 11.6 8 8 8.3 — 
Scranton, Pa. ......++++. 142,999 10 7.0 143,548 10 mo _ 
Seattle, Wash. .........- 361,672 104 28.8 366,552 113 30.8 + 
Shreveport, La. ........- 74,113 7 9.4 77,296 14 18.1 + 
Somerville, Mass. ..... ~ 103,066 4 4 104,116 6 ; 5.8 + 
Spokane, Wash. ......---+ 114,659 30 26.2 115,735 36 31.1 + 
Springfield, Ill. ......---- 70,878 15 21.2 72,109 16 22.2 +- 
Springfield, Mass. .......- 148,320 18 12.1 150,289 20 13.3 + 
Springfield, Ohio ......-- 68,127 11 16.1 089894 A. 8 — 
Syracuse, N. Y. ....-.--++> 206,402 27 13.1 210,053 31 14.8 ai 
Tacoma, Wash. ......--- 106,057 22 20.7 107,014 33 30.8 + 
MS eit geese seeks 97,313 21 21.6 102}124 27 26.4 + 
Terre Haute, Ind. .....--. 62,881 23 36.6 62,044 21 33.6 — 
Toledo, Ohio ....-.-.-++- 287,026 44 15.3 291,643 51 17.5 + 
Ce, TERK vintsvececses 63,028 12 19.0 64,397 7 10.9 — 
, on, N. J "123,042 34 27.6 23,437 32 25.9 — 
eo > J. poaeeex bess 101148 6 5.9 101,884 13 12.8 rn 
Maahineton. D.C. .....-- 483.088 120 24.8 487,824 98 20.1 — 
vee We Wa. poe aeaticg 61,234 12 19.6 61.763 8 13.0 - 
Wilmington, Del. .....--- 106,672 12 11.2 106,304 15 14.1 + 
Winston-Salem, N.C. ..-- _ 73,190 6 8.2 75,800 13 17.2 + 
Worcester, Mass. ..------ 194,099 20 10.3 195,609 22 11.2 + 
eo a eee 131,963 15 11.4 135,309 9 6.7 — 
Youngstown, Ohio ....--. 167,072 23 13.8 170,726 29 17.0 + 
37,691,170 6,683 17.7 38,322,281 7,478 19.5 + 
85 + 66 — 1 same 

















mark and Finland. The details for 39 
foreign countries for recent years, de- 
rived from the Australian Year Book, 
are given below: 
Suicides in 39 Foreign Countries 
Rates per 100,000 


i eee er 1924 1.7 
Irish Free State.........+-+- 1927 3.2 
oe, 1927 3.2 
DD 5é-eed cect eeen deeaenve 1927 3 2 
sh ater be & hii elie 1928 3.7 
apenas mele aeheeaty 192742 
CeyYlOMN wccccccccccsccccccs 1927 5.0 
EOP sc cdceecscccecnccee 1926 6.3 
Northern Ireland ........-- 1927 °? 
Netherlands ......---++e+++: +4 a 
Rouamamiag ...-ccccccsccccesss 1926 7 
CEE ccivrsecicesveb wane +434 ie 
GURRTIO ccccvccesccccccoses 19 28 
BootiaMG .ccccccesecescccce 1928 oe 
arr 1927 10. 
Union of South Africa*...... 1927 2 
Uruguay ....-.cccccscceees 1927 11.5 
WMEOER. ctsieecesencene see 1928 ae 
South Australia ........--- 1928 He 
Tasmania ......sscseeeeses 1928 1.8 
New South Wales .....-.--- 1928 x 
AmeAPOMD .cccccvcccecscese 1928 9 
England and Wales......--- 1928 34 
Queensland ....-.-eeeeeees 1928 2. 
EE pn ccccccccnsentuseee 1 128 te 
United States ......-.--++-. 1928 Ley 
New Zealand .......-e++++> 1928 Se 
Belgium .....-+-++eeeeesee% 1937 te 
Bulgaria ....--ceeeeesees . 27 5.8 
ee STL 1927 15.9 
MamleamG .ccccccvccccsccss 4 1927 17.1 
Western Australia .......-- 1928 17.5 
pS aa 1926 19.0 
FADOR ccccccccccevessseses 1927 20.9 
PEE, ccc cescceeetceteswsa 192 7 ap 
Switzerland ....--..-++eeses> 1928 7s 
Czechoslovakia .........+:- 1927 25.6 
SOFPMANY 2... .cccccccsesees 1928 oe 
Hungary ...-----eseeeeeess 1937 a. 
BORER 6 icccccerwrtenecees 1927 28.5 





*White population only. 
Historically, the longest suicide re- 
cord available is for Finland, dating 
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back to 1751-60. During 1751-60 the 
rate was 1.18 per 100,000 reaching 12.4 
during 1918, falling during the next 
two years, but rising to a maximum of 
17.2 in 1927, falling to 16.7 in 1928. 
The male suicide rate in Finland has 
increased from 5.1 in 1871-80 to 28.6 
in 1927 and 28.7 in 1928. The female 
rate has increased from 1.19 in 1871-80 
to 6.03 in 1927 and 4.89 in 1928. 

Another long record is available for 
Sweden, dating back to 1781. During 
1781-90 the rate was 2.22 per 100,000, 
increasing gradually to 10.3 by 1881-90 
and 14.9 during 1921-25. It reached 
a maximum of 16.9 during 1911-15, 
falling to 12.3 during 1916-20, rising 
to 14.8 during 1926. 

There are no satisfactory statistics 
on the alleged or actual causes of 
suicide for this country. Some admir- 
able returns are made for the city of 
Vienna for the two years 1927-29, 
which are shown in the table below. 


9 


According to the above tabulation the 
outstanding factors are economic needs 
and sickness, followed by mental ill- 
ness, family troubles and love affairs 
in the order named in the case of deaths 
from suicide. Different results are 
arrived at when the attempts are con- 
sidered. In the attempts, economic 
needs come first, followed by family 
troubles and sickness. The high rate 
of suicide in Austria has for many 
years been attracting attention. It has 
increased from 22.2 per 100,000 in 
1921 to 37.0 in 1928 and 26.3 in 1929. 


Depression an Influence 

The increase in the suicide rate dur- 
ing 1930 reflects the nation-wide indus- 
trial and business depression which in- 
variably results in numerous suicides, 
although in the aggregate this cannot 
form a very large proportion of the 
huge total. Business failures during 
1930, according to R. G. Dun & Co., 
numbered 26,355 against 22,909 in 1929, 
23,842 in 1928 and 23,140 in 1927. Dur- 
ing the year numerous individual cases 
of suicide have occurred in which stock 
losses or unemployment were given as 
the cause of self-destruction. In many 
cases the situation was complicated by 
defalcation or breach of trust, particu- 
larly on the part of bankers and finan- 
cial officers. One of the suggestive 
cases of the year was that of a former 
financial editor of a leading New York 
daily who jumped fourteen stories from 
the roof of the Hotel Grosvenor. In 
Philadelphia two members of a broker- 
age firm committed suicide after sus- 
taining losses of over $3,000,000 in a 
declining market. Of interest in this 
connection is a statement reprinted 
from the Boston Traveler of 75 years 
ago, dated Jan. 2, 1855, according to 
which there were 26 suicides in Boston 
during the previous year, “practically 
all caused by economic distress.” 


Jumping from High Places 

Suicide by jumping from high build- 
ings and high places is becoming an in- 
creasing method of self-destruction. In 
many cases it is impossible to determine 
whether the death was an accident or a 
case of self-murder. In 1929, for illus- 
tration, the number of suicides in New 
York City due to jumping from high 
places was 208. In 1930 the number 
was 228, 147 of which occurred in the 

(Concluded on page 13) 








Suicides and Attempts at Suicide by Alleged Causes—City of Vienna 
1927-1929 
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Cause Male Female Total Male Female Total 
I I 6 6 id ide ees 161 142 243 194 503 697 
Paemy troubles ....cccesoss 124 122 246 444 929 973 
lice Si on ine aime Mie 82 132 214 172 371 543 
OEE re er ee 51 14 65 97 69 166 
I Fis oh a: ig. Sas Serco a wile: lacie 314 249 563 143 192 335 
EE Nias ba hea ho a ae eer 151 141 292 107 123 130 
OE Ce ree 88 10 98 125 23 148 
Economic needs ..........--; 398 93 491 702 469 1,171 
DE cso 0ctsetebnnmmapn 460 311 771 532 693 1,225 

1,769 1,214 2,983 2,516 3,372 5,888 
Educational 





Keeping an Eye on New York Legislation 


State, City and County Funds, Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance and Unemployment Insurance Agitation Are 
Special Objects of State Federation's Survelliance 


By LeoNarD L. SAUNDERS* 


Executive Secretary, Insurance Federation of New York 


T seems each year some new and im- 
portant subject comes out before the 
public and each time insurance 

looms prominently as a factor. 

Seventeen years ago the Federation 
was formed for the one purpose of op- 
posing any and all legislation which 
would directly or indirectly ' place the 
State or Federal Government}in compe- 
tition with business as defined by the 
great statesmen of all times. It was, 
at the time of our inception, a monopo- 
listic compensation insurance propo- 
sition. I am sure we little thought that 
the socialistic mind would become in- 
volved in the political and educational 
institutions of the country to the extent 
that it now seems to have arrived at. 
One plan has closely followed another 
in the minds of the Legislators. 

I told you a year ago of the deter- 
mined effort of city and county insur- 
ance. The year civic club 
insurance, and so it seems each year 
brings a new plan until finally this ses- 
sion called for unemployment insurance, 
backed by so progressive 
ments of all political parties. 

Vizualize, if you please, 1000 men and 
women marching on to the Capitol, de- 
manding of the Governor and the 
Legislature a dole by the State. Again, 
see the spectacle of learned professors 
from several universities and colleges 


previous 


called ele- 


publishing propaganda encouraging 
such business methods. Yes, and in 
every home, through the radio last 


week, came a voice from a great college 
saying “Let the communist talk and 
preach his doctrine, and when Russia 
shall have proved that her plan is right 
we will be ready to accept a similar 
one.” 
State Funds 

The seventeen years old Monopolistic 
State Fund bill arrived as an annual 
event with a cunningly phrased sop 
to the broker. The Downing-Living- 
ston bill provided that the State Fund 
shall be absolute, and that brokers 
might write compensation in the State 
Fund at a commission to be decided by 


*Address at Annual Meeting 
May & 1931 


Glens Falls, 


the State Department of Insurance and 
Labor. This, I am pleased to say, had 
no effect on the broker, and they were 
as effectually in opposition as of previ- 
years. No weakening anywhere 
along the line was evident. 

Resolutions were filed by each of the 
Greater New York Brokers organiza- 
tions, the Local Agents, Casualty Ex- 
ecutives, Fraternal Congress, Mutual 
Associations, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Associated Industries, self in- 
surers, and many other organized 
bodies who more and more realize the 
danger behind this bill. 

An interesting bill was presented by 
the Department of Labor, providing 
that all salaries paid for the administra- 
tion of the State Fund should be paid 
by direct appropriation, which would 
relieve the State Fund from that ex- 
pense, and would legalize the overhead 
that is now being distributed through 
their rebate system. 


ous 


City and County Funds 

The Hickey-Whitcomb City Self In- 
surance bill, together with several 
county fixed fund plans were out- 
standing issues last year. You will re- 
member there were nine of these bills 
ranging from $500,000 insurance funds 
to be created by the sub-political di- 
vision, down to a plan of credit at the 
bank. Each had for its object self in- 
surance. They were all rejected by the 
Legislature, and this session only 
brought forth one which was not re- 
ported. 

It shows how necessary it is for or- 
ganized business to protect and educate 
the public, not alone at the time of the 
session, but all the year through. The 
Federation has, through its member- 
ship, anticipated many very radical 
insurance measures, and by the same 
means been able to discourage these 
thoughts that would have appeared as 
a legislative proposition. 

The usual number of Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance bills were intro- 
duced. The fact that 30,000 deaths oc- 
curred during 1930, many of which 


were caused by automobile accidents, 
causes us to meditate, and it is cer- 
tainly our responsibility to continue 
with our organized efforts to lessen 
these numbers. The National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters proposed a 
splendid bill calling for an annual in- 
spection of all cars. They proved con- 
clusively, through their Safety Bureau, 
that thousands of accidents could be 
avoided by this plan. The meager re- 
sentment of a handful of State 
Officers killed this measure. 

No compulsory automobile insurance 
bills were enacted into laws. I believe 
the Safety Responsibility Law is doing 
great good, and no small part of its 
success is due to the powers of enforce- 
ment as administered by the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau of the State Tax De- 
partment. This law has been extended 
to many states, and Canada has con- 
cluded that it is a good law, and have 
adopted the law in some of Canada’s 
Dominions. 


Automobile Club Insurance 


This situation has not materially 
changed. Several efforts have been 
made to have local clubs adopt the club 
insurance plan without any decided re- 
sult. On the other hand, some inter- 
esting situations have developed. In 
Troy the club repudiated, in a very 
emphatic manner, their manager who 
was an insurance agent, and discharged 
him from office, and resolved that no 
insurance should be solicited from or 
through the club. We now have five 
insurance men on the directorate of the 
New York State Automobile Associa- 
tion, among whom is Mr. Stanley of the 
Glens Falls Indemnity Company. 

Our common enemy is not stopped 
by this as he is now soliciting in sev- 
eral towns, having a list of the club 
members and stating to them by letter 
and other publications that if they are 
members of the club they may save 25 
per cent of their premiums. We have 
had several conferences with the Local 
Agents and are trying to offset this 
propaganda. However, we have not 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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New York Federation Meeting 


Good Attendance Marks Enthusiastic Glens Falls 
Gathering; Judge Conway and Assemblyman Esmond 
Featured Speakers; Steele Reelected President 


T the seventeenth annual con- 
vention of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York State, 

Milton H. Steele of Binghamton was re- 
elected president, Dan Quigg won the 
low net golf tourament, Judge Albert 
S. Conway warned insurance men that 
cutting rates was self-destructive, As- 
semblyman Burton D. Esmond of 
Ballston Spa eulogized Secretary Saun- 
ders and commended his assistance to 
the legislators in their work on insur- 
ance matters and Secretary Leonard 
Saunders gave an accounting of his 
stewardship during the past year. This 
report told the story of the work of the 
Insurance Federation of New York 
State completely and comprehensively 
and is of such importance that it is 
given in detail in this issue. To insur- 
ance men of New York State, this re- 
cital of the work of the Federation 
should be carefully read in order that 
they may be conversant with the prob- 
lems of their business and the attacks 
which are constantly made upon it. To 
the insurance men in other States, the 
record of the New York Federation 
should serve as an inspiration to them 
to assist in making their own State or- 
ganization as effective and efficient. 


Golfing in the Rain 


Despite the rain and cold weather 
on Friday, well over twenty-five golfers 
participated in the golf tournament 
held at the Glens Falls Country Club. 
Low net prize was captured by Dan 
Quigg who carded a reduced score of 
150 for a two-time trip around the 
links. J. A. Kellogg drew down low 
gross with a score of 171. The handi- 
cap against par event was won by G. D. 
Mead, with E. K. Hawley taking sec- 
ond prize. In the Kickers handicap, 
R. H. Goff, Jr., took first prize, with 
Z. F. Hindman second. A special prize 
for the highest score was awarded to 
W. J. Roberts, although no score was 
made public. 

About one hundred attended the ban- 
quet Friday night at the Hotel Queens- 
bury Glens Falls, the convention head- 
quarters. Those seated at the speaker’s 
table included: Major George F. Heus- 
tis, president of Glens Falls Chamber 
of Commerce; Frank M. Smalley, presi- 
dent Glens Falls Insurance Company; 
Judge Albert Conway; George H. 
Jamison, department of insurance, Al- 
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By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


bany; Charles P. Butler, department of 
insurance, Albany; Senator Alexander 
G. Baxter, Ballston Spa; R. S. Stuart, 
Glens Falls; Assemblyman Burton D. 
Esmond, Ballston Spa; Theodore L. 
Rogers, president of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents; 
Harry Wadsworth, president of the In- 
surance Federation of America; Leon- 
ard Saunders, secretary, Insurance 
Federation, and Fordyce P. Stanley, 
vice-president of Glens Falls Indemnity 
Company. 

President Milton H. Steele of Bing- 
hampton acted as toastmaster. Major 
George F. Heustis for the city and 
Frank M. Smalley for the insurance 
interests welcomed the convention to 
Glens Falls. Assemblyman Esmond 
pictured an ideal spokesman for busi- 
ness interests whose duty it was to 
contact the legislature and to point 
out the value or harm which might 
come to that industry from proposed 
enactments. He stated that secretary 
of the Insurance Federation, Leonard 
A. Saunders, better measured up to 
that ideal than any man similarly en- 
gaged in Albany. Second Deputy of 
Insurance Charles P. Butler briefly 
spoke of the necessity of cooperation 
between all insurance interests and the 
Insurance Department. He stressed the 
fact that Superintendent Van Schaick 
was definitely committed to the pro- 
gram of investigation into the rate 
situation which he outlined to the Cas- 
ualty Executives on Thursday of last 
week. Mr. Butler said, “The State De- 
partment feels that it cannot do enough 
to help the organizations, but coopera- 
tion on the part of the insurance com- 
panies is absolutely necessary. No busi- 
ness has withstood the depression as 
well as the insurance business, but 
there is much to be done. The State 
Department and the smaller units must 
face these problems together.” 

Speaker of the evening, Judge Albert 
Conway, former superintendent of in- 
surance of New York State, in a talk 
of admonition and council said in part, 
“Insurance is the attempt by man, bind- 
ing himself here in this world where 
things are unstable, to bring stability 
and permanence into his own affairs. 
Whether it be life, title or marine in- 
surance, this is permanence and sta- 
bility, and since it proceeds from man 
as one of his greatest desires, it is im- 


portant that those organizations setting 
it up have it themselves. 

“Rates must be stable. Why should 
anyone live up to the rates? Neglect 
to do so kills the organization. Perma- 
nence and stability must be maintained 
in the corporations engaged in this 
business. Deviation to lower rates is 
an act of self-destruction. 

“Tt is not merely a law on the books, 
but in our own reason. Our lives re- 
quire that we be self-maintaining. The 
insurance business is a great business, 
but it must not sink below its standards. 
It has come through the depression 
better than most businesses, and there 
will be no further depth. The insurance 
business is now climbing out, but we 
must remember lessons learned from 
“.” 


Executives Chosen 


The convention proper opened Satur- 
day morning with Mr. Steele presiding. 
In his opening remarks, Mr. Steele 
stated that the most important new 
legislation attempted in New York 
State had to do with unemployment in- 
surance. The Insurance Federation had 
opposed it because they felt that the 
people were not ready for it. Vice- 
Chairman John S. Turn of the execu- 
tive committee, in the absence of 
Chairman L. A. Wallace, rendered that 
committee’s report. Thomas J. Gra- 
hame, vice-president of the Globe In- 
demnity Company as chairman, re- 
ported for the County Activities Com- 
mittee. Speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded Harry Wadsworth, president, 
the Insurance Federation of America, 
Theodore L. Rogers, president, New 
York State Local Agents Association, 
F. P. Stanley, vice-president, Glens 
Falls Indemnity Company, and Welling- 
ton Potter, local agent of Rochester. 

The following were elected to fill ex- 
ecutive positions: President, Milton H. 
Steele; vice-presidents, Frank  P. 
Tucker, Albany, F. H. Gardner, Pough- 
keepsie; Charles J. Schoen, Mt. Vernon; 
A. Clarence Hegeman, New York; 
Alexander J. Young, Albany, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

The 17 men elected to serve as the 
executive committee are: H. A. Wal- 
lace, New York, chairman; John S. 
Turn, New York, vice-chairman; 
Thomas J. Grahame, Floyd N. Dull, 

(Concluded on page 30) 





—And Then He Started to Produce 


Mediocre Results Marked Equitable Leader's 


First Years in Life Insurance 


HEN you meet a chap like 
Samuel I. Vogelson, and as you 
listen to his story, you feel that 


maybe, after all, the stories you read 
as a kid by Horatio Alger and Oliver 
Optic weren’t all plain hokum. 

Right now, Sam Vogelson is the 
biggest personal producer in the coun- 
try of the Equitable Life of New York. 
For the last eight years in a row he 
has paid for more than $1,000,000 a 
year. But that’s not the real story 
of this Philadelphia agent. 

When he was a lad of twelve, his 
father died. His father was a rabbi 
and like many of the very religious, 
money meant nothing to him. At his 
death he left his family nothing. So 
young Sam went out on the streets sell- 
ing newspapers. 

A Look Ahead 

Several years rolled by and the boy 
was now a youth. He had gotten him- 
self a job in a real estate office at the 
big salary of $10 a week. But the job 
had compensations. There were com- 
missions one could earn on the side 
and one could make as high as $40 and 
$50 a week—some weeks. Now $40 to 
$50 a week was mighty big money for 
a youth of twenty—sixteen years ago. 
It’s mighty big money even today. 

And yet—“I looked ahead of me,” 
Sam Vogelson told me, “and I couldn’t 
see any future for me.” So he decided 
to go into business for himself. But 
the question was what kind of business. 
He was very popular and had hosts of 
friends for ever since he was fourteen 
he had taken part in amateur thea- 
tricals. Why, he and Molly Picon, to- 
day the greatest actress on the Yiddish 
stage, used to put on sketches together 
when they were kids. The four Marx 
brothers were pals of his. Nora Bayes 
was a good friend of his. So he de- 
cided to enter a line where he could 
make that friendship pay. 

He met a friend on the street one 
day—a fairly well-known attorney— 
and the friend advised him to go into 
the insurance business. But young 
Sam had a fear of the life insurance 
business. He dreaded having people 
say to him, “So you’re one of those 
life insurance agents.” And the way 
they used to say it! So he went into 
the general field. 


Educational 


By E. S. BANKS 


He took all his money out of the 
bank—he had saved $325. He gave 
his mother $300 and kept $25 for him- 
self. He told his mother that he was 
going into business for himself and to 
take the $300 because he didn’t know 
when he would be able to give her any 
more. 

A friend of his volunteered to do his 
stenographic work gratis. He secured 
desk room in an office for $10 a month. 
But he needed a desk and he only had 
$15 left. So he bought one on time. 
That was in May. In August of that 
year he had to give his desk to make 
good a month’s rent he owed. Was he 
discouraged? 

He was so discouraged that he found 
himself a big general agency where he 
secured a desk free. But things were 
pretty tough. And then one day he met 
Al Levy, genial, friendly, fatherly Al 
Levy. Al Levy was then a young unit 
manager in Philadelphia for the Equi- 
table of New York. Today he is one 
of the best known managers in Phil- 
adelphia, one of the bulwarks of the 
business. And Al Levy converted him 
to life insurance. 

“I made up my mind then,” Vogelson 
related to me, “that I would build on 
a sound foundation and in the right 
way. I didn’t care how long it took 
for I knew that eventually I would 
come out ahead.” 


A Slow Beginning 

That was fifteen years ago. 

Things were tough those first few 
years. Oh, how tough! And then, in 
1918, his mother became ill. For eight 
months, young Vogelson nursed her. 
In the early part of 1919, she died. 
And Vogelson was left parentless and 
$8,700 in debt. 

Did he quit then? Tired as he was; 
wracked by grief as he was, did he 
give up? Not him. He decided that 
life insurance was a wonderful field 
and that he could make good. He 
looked around him and he saw small 
partnerships forced out of business by 
the death of one of the partners. He 
felt that that shouldn’t be. That it 
wasn’t fair to the surviving partner. 
And so he went out and wrote partner- 
ship insurance. He paid for slightly 
more than $750,000 those last ten 
months of 1919. The end of the year 
found him out of debt and able to 


eat lunch again every day and to go 
to the movies whenever he felt like 
doing so. 

Sam Vogelson had found himself. 
Rather, he was started off on the right 
track at last. The next few years 
found him averaging between $500,000 
and $600,000 a year. 

Vogelson was born and raised in the 
old Fifth Ward of Philadelphia. 

Some of his old playmates turned 
wildcat stock salesmen. Some nine 
years ago he watched and heard them 
selling bad stocks over the telephone. 
And how those boys could talk! Why 
the money simply rolled in from the 
“suckers.” 


The New Idea 


It made him wonder whether it was 
fair to allow widows to be fleeced of 
their money. Whether there wasn’t 
something that could be done to safe- 
guard them. And so he visited the 
trust officer of his bank and asked him 
why it was that the banks didn’t go 
after the small trusts—of $50,000 and 
$60,000 and less. Whether that busi- 
ness wasn’t profitable. After all, he 
pointed out, that class was really the 
rank and file of the country. He was 
told that not only was the business 
profitable but that the bank would be 
glad to get it. 

So he went out and started selling 
life insurance trusts. Not big trusts 
but small ones. His own life insurance 
trust is dated 1922. That year saw 
him paying for $635,191. But in 1923 
he went over a million and he’s been 
over $1,000,000 ever since. 

The first of last year found him 
really beginning to grow up. For it 
was then that he began to realize that 
he was traveling in a circle and that 
he was rapidly beginning to milk that 
circle dry. And, when he did—it was 
cold canvass. And how he dreaded cold 
canvass after all those years of being 
a million dollar producer. 

He said to himself, “I’m going to 
try something new this year. I don’t 
expect to do very much the first few 
months but after that I’ll more than 
make it up. I’m going out to enlarge 
my circle.” He did. Did it pay? Well, 
he paid for $2,004,750 with the Equi- 
table and was that company’s leading 
producer in the entire country. 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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The Suicide Record of 1930 


(Concluded from page 9) 


Borough of Manhattan. There were 6 
suicides by jumping from elevated 
structures, 6 from bridges, and 3 from 
a viaduct. A famous stage beauty of 
earlier days jumped from the twen- 
tieth story of a New York hotel. The 
secretary to the Secretary of State, on 
a visit to London, jumped from the 
sixth floor of the Mayfair Hotel, the 
most fashionable hostelry in London. 
A bride of six months, a promotion 
writer for a New York weekly, jumped 
from the window of her apartment on 
the seventeenth floor. A Harvard jun- 
ior jumped from a sixth story window 
of a New York home. A Roxbury 
school teacher, three months after her 
friend had committed suicide, jumped 
from the sixth floor of a hotel. In Pas- 
adena, Cal., police are considering a 
plan to install safety nets on each side 
of the Colorado Street bridge, following 
the thirty-second attempt at self-de- 
struction. The bridge is 150 feet above 
the rocky gorge of the Arroyo .Seco, 
and in all but a few cases the jumpers 
have gone to an instant death. Perhaps 
the most dramatic suicide of the year 
was the first case of self-destruction 
from the 324-year-old dome of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, Vatican City. It was 
a workman, 35 years of age, who 
jumped from a window half way up 
the dome, 375 feet from the ground. 


Airplane Suicides 


Still more suggestive are at least 
two suicides recorded during the year 
of persons jumping from airplanes 
while in flight. The first was reported 
in San Francisco, May 3, when a Son- 
oro merchant plunged 400 feet from an 
airplane he had hired a few moments 
before. A suicide note was found in 
his handbag. The second case was that 
of a young woman, a senior at the 
University of Nebraska. She climbed 
out on the wing and jumped 1200 feet 
to the ground. These suicides suggest 
the extreme caution necessary in the 
protection of high places. Hotel win- 
dows, particularly above the sixth floor, 
should have guard rails. Airplane 
doors should be closed in some way from 
the cockpit to make opening during 
flight impossible. The well-known case 
of a wealthy Belgian banker who was 
lost in a flight across the Channel is but 
one of the many illustrations which 
show the increasing menace of aviation 
in this direction. 


Murder and Suicide 


The year brought countless cases of 
suicide and murder from all parts of 
the country. In some cases the circum- 
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stances were positively incredible. Men 
killed their wives and children and rela- 
tives, mothers killed their children, and 
jealous lovers killed those against whom 
they held a grudge. A woman in New 
York, age 34, killed herself and her 
three children with gas after she had 
lost $100. A farmer at Covington, Ga., 
shot and killed his three children and 
then himself. A Queen’s music teacher 
killed her mother with an ax and then 
died by gas. The Mayor of Yazoo City, 
Miss., killed an editor with whom he 
was in conflict, and then killed himself. 
At Laguna Beach a stage star of two 
decades ago killed a woman in a fash- 
ionable bungalow and then herself. She 
was once a famous actress. A toil-worn 
mother in Columbus, Ohio, killed her 
seven children, being unable to support 
them, but failed to end her own life 
after a desperate effort. The children 
were ages three to fifteen. A Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., waiter killed a fifteen- 
year-old student who opposed his ad- 
vances, and then ended his own life. 
After sustaining considerable stock 
losses, a wealthy fruit grower near 
Wilkes-Barre shot his son-in-law, his 
daughter and a grandson, before hang- 
ing himself. Near New Haven a man 
who had recently escaped from the War 
Veterans’ Insane Hospital hurled his 
wife and four small children from a 
high cliff to a horrible death. A dra- 
matic instance occurred in Baltimore 
when the vice-president of the Western 
Maryland Railway shot and killed the 
president of the company, and then 
himself. In New Bedford a man re- 
turning to his home after a mysterious 
absence crushed the skulls of two chil- 
dren, slashed his wife’s and two chil- 
dren’s throats with a razor, and then 
killed himself with a revolver. In 
Washburn, Wis., a former assistant 
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postmaster killed his wife and four 
children with a hammer and then ended 
his own life by slashing his throat. In 
Uniontown, Pa., harassed by financial 
difficulties, a prominent lawyer and 
banker shot and killed his three chil- 
dren, wounded his wife and then killed 
himself. 

All of these cases are but fragments 
of an endless drama of life and death 
which but for a momentary press at- 
tention goes unnoticed. The localities 
indicate that suicides are not limited 
to large cities but occur throughout the 
country, even in the smaliest villages 
where life is supposed to be free from 
the harassing anxieties of the modern 
struggle for existence. The nation may 
well pause and reflect upon the tragedy 
and sorrow and great economic loss 
represented by some 20,000 cases of 
self-destruction, and by possibly 30,000 
or more attempts at suicide which for 
some reason or other failed of their 
purpose during the year under review. 


Half Were Preventable 


Half of these I feel sure could have 
been prevented and I speak in the light 
of forty years of an active interest in 
the subject of self-destruction, believ- 
ing that if timely aid and qualified ad- 
vice were forthcoming at the right time 
many a valuable life might be spared. 
Only a national society for the purpose 
of studying the prevention of suicide, 
with branches in all the principal cities, 
can hope to cope with the problem in all 
its vast and intricate ramifications. So- 
ciety itself is largely responsible for 
a large share of the annual toll of 
deaths by self-destruction. For it is 
the shams of our civilization that lie at 
the root of the evil and are the pro- 
ductive causes of the confusion which 
inevitably at present drives thousands 
to seek in suicide the only way out. 





*A copy of my collected papers on The 
Suicide Problem will be sent free of charce 
to anyone seriously interested in the sub- 
ject. 








He Started to Produce 
(Concluded from page 12) 


But he did more than that last year, 
not alone in volume of business, but 
in maturing. He had been hit heavy 
by the stock market crash. So had 
many of his friends and policyholders. 

He knew that his company issued an 
annuity contract. But he  hadn’t 
thought much of it. But now he began 
to think about annuities; about making 
an income certain. He got out the con- 
tract and read it over several times. 
The more he read it, the better he liked 
it. So he sold one to himself paying 
$4,800 a year. And then he went out 
and sold it to others. 

This year he has gone further. In 


every case he is visualizing the picture 
of a life annuity. He may be selling 
a whole life policy but in the sale he 
paints the picture of that annuity com- 
ing in for life through the use of ac- 
cumulated dividends, cash values and 
interest. 

How does he write that large volume 
of business? What special methods 
does he use? What are his sales argu- 
ments? I don’t know and I doubt 
whether he does either. 

By that I mean that he has no 
special sales arguments. He has no 
stock approach. But he has thoroughly 
absorbed life insurance fundamentals 
and makes the most of every oppor- 
tunity. 


Educational 
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Julian Price Sees Bright 
Outlook in South 


Life Insurance in Strong Position for 
Resumed Advance; Innovations of 


Past Year Make Selling Easier 


By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


And he knows life insurance. 

There is in Greensboro, N. C., 
sufficient proof for both statements. It 
is the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company. The organization, 
development and present standing of 
this company is strictly attributable to 
him. 

After spending his early business 
career with a railroad, Mr. Price 
entered the life insurance business in 
1905 with the Greensboro Life Insur- 
ance Company. He took up life insur- 
ance in the agency department and 
with the aid of a rate book made his 
presence felt in the company he repre- 
seted with such effect that after four 
years, in 1909, he became its agency 
manager and secretary. 


Effected Mergers 

With a foresightedness that has been 
characteristic throughout his business 
career, he recognized that in his home 
community, the life insurance situation, 
from a company standpoint, would be 
better handled by a consolidation of the 
sound companies in the same field. He 
was in consequence a potent factor in 


J ast, PRICE knows the South. 


the amalgamation of the Jefferson 
Standard, the Security Life & Annuity 
and the Greensboro Life into the 
present corporation of the Jefferson 


Standard Life Insurance Company. In 
the new company, Mr. Price was elected 
to the important post of vice-president 
and general manager. The agency 
organization of the company proved, 
under his guidance, his ability as an 
executive, and seven years later in 1919 
he was made president of the company, 
which post he has since retained. It 
is now his pride to note that the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company is the largest life insurance 
company devoting itself exclusively to 
ordinary life insurance south of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The company is also the 
largest financial institution chartered 
under the laws of North Carolina. 

It is quite obvious that Mr. Price 
would be eminently fitted to give us a 
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worthwhile estimate of the present and 
future of life underwriting, as well as 
an answer to the question, “What is 
the economic situation in the South 
and what of life underwritings in that 
section?” 

The selling of life insurance at the 
present time, said Mr. Price, is a more 
intelligent proposition and is constant- 
ly being conducted upon a higher plane. 
There is a higher type of men engaging 
in life underwriting as a profession 
and there is a higher type of applicant 
for life insurance protection. Men of 
every class are receptive to suggestions 
for the coverage offered by the life 
insurance agent. 


Constant Development 


Life insurance is constantly devel- 
oping along business lines, declared Mr. 
Price, and new avenues are regularly 
being opened which protect specific 
needs. Common sense business factors 
enter logically into the sale of prac- 
tically every life insurance policy. 
Nevertheless, he stated, sentiment is 
still the inspiration for 90 per cent 
of the business sold. It may be true 
that the old stereotyped plea of the 
life agent is not as potent as in times 
now gone when one and two and three 
thousand dollar policies were placed 
on the lives of men with families by 
painting the horrible picture of the 
relict wife working in drudgery and 
the children either in rags or in orphan 








asylums. Men now buy life insurance 
on a sentimental basis, he continued, 
but they do it because they have a 
pride in their position, a pride in their 
business and a desire that that business 
and their family position should be 
maintained long after their earthly 
cares have passed. 


The life insurance agent at the 
present time is in a very favored 
situation despite the fact that de- 


pression has curtailed the growth of 
his business, declares Mr. Price. 
Various new forms of protection have 
been innovated by the life insurance 
companies which are strictly adaptable 
to modern needs. Lump sum settle- 
ments of life insurance contracts are 
gradually giving way to periodic income 
payments. The family income policy 
is meeting a real need and life agents 
are presenting most effectively the 
great advantages of this contract to 
the heads of families who under other 
forms of contracts have been unable 
to assure their wives and children of 
the degree of protection they would 
like them to have. 

Turning to the business situation 
of life insurance prospects, Mr. Price 
frankly stated that the peak of policy 
loans and lapsation would be reached 
in 1931. Late in 1931 small improve- 
ment in this situation might be noticed. 
While the recovery probably will be 
gradual, it is nevertheless very close 
at hand. Commenting on the effect 
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of the general depression on various 
lines of industry, Mr. Price pointed 
out how the soundness of the life in- 
surance business has been emphasized. 
It has so far, and will continue to take 
care of every call that is made upon it. 
The banking industry has curtailed 
certain of its operations under stress 
of hard times. Commercial houses 
have restricted their operations, low- 
ered wage scales and introduced many 
restrictive measures, but during the 
same period, life insurance has met 
every contingency without resorting to 
any measures which might smack of 
retrenchment. More than anything 
else, it has proved the wisdom of life 
insurance executives in accumulating 
large surplus funds which have acted 
as shock absorbers at a time when 
tremendous strain was being made on 
the resources of the life insurance 
companies. The stability of life insur- 
ance which has been the greatest sales 
argument is proving itself its greatest 
actual asset. 


Conditions in the South 


The general concern about Southern 
business which has been prevalent in 
the North is not shared by Mr. Price. 
The South, he said, was in a slump over 
a year previous to the general depres- 
sion which was felt throughout the 
North and East. The South is largely 
an agricultural section, despite the fact 
that a constantly increasing number of 
industrial enterprises are locating 
there and the failure of crops brought 
about by the series of droughts and 
floods so impoverished the _ great 
majority of people that their buying 
power was seriously affected. Last 
year the cotton crop, in so far as 
monetary returns was concerned, was 
a failure. However, cotton acreage 
equal to that planted in previous years 
has already been planted and the 
people of the South are looking for- 
ward with optimism to the possibility 
of selling this year’s crop at a good 
profit. They are convinced that the 
recent depression will dissipate before 
concerted buying, if only from an actua} 
requirement basis. Furthermore, the 
current crop has been planted at a cost 
far below that of the past five or six 
preceding crops and in consequence a 
profit may be made at lower price 
levels. 

As an evidence of the general atti- 
tude in the South with regard to the 
immediate future, Mr. Price cites a 
recent experience. At an agency con- 
vention in New Orleans of Jefferson 
Standard agents in February, it was 
noticeable that there was not one com- 
plaint heard about the depression. 
Business men of the South and the 
country as a whole have become ac- 
customed to changed conditions and are 
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making the best of matters, which is 
the only sure road out of depression. 

The success of Mr. Price and, of 
course that of the Jefferson Standard 
which is so interlocked with his person, 
may be attributed to a maxim of 
action. His counsel is: Get a step 
ahead and then keep up, don’t catch 
up. In other words, when you decide 
to do a thing, prepare for every pos- 
sible eventuality and start with such 
a rush that before your competitors 
are aware of your entry you will be 
out in front where it is so much easier 
to maintain your position than to 
worry along in the pack and spend 
your best efforts in trying to reach the 
front. 

Meet every occasion as an individual 
happening and cope with each difficulty 
as it presents itself. To illustrate, Mr. 
Price told the story of a policyholder 
who came from a small Southwestern 
town to Greensboro with a request for 
a large loan on a small property. Mr. 
Price investigated the security offered 
and turned the applicant down. In 
the afternoon the would-be borrower 
returned in evident distress and in- 
sisted on again seeing Mr. Price. He 
stated that he had considered his 
situation from every conceivable angle 
and that he had firmly resolved that he 
would never return to his home with- 
out securing the loan. With tear-filled 
eyes he recalled to Mr. Price that his 
life insurance was with the Jefferson 
Standard and aggregated a consider- 
able amount and that before the day 
was over his insurance would be 
matured. Naturally this shocked Mr. 
Price because of its evident sincerity 
and, despite the fact that he had pre- 
viously heard the story of the would-be 
suicide who insisted on an immediate 
loan from the life insurance company, 
he was temporarily at a loss for a 
decisive answer. 


A Counter Attack 


His method of dealing with the man, 
however, was typical and he launched 
a counter-attack citing the fact that in 
the morning this man had spoken of 
his dependent mother and remarkable 
wife. Now he was about to prove 
himself a coward by quitting and leav- 
ing his wife and mother handicapped 
not only by a broken fortune but in 
addition, facing the stigma of a suicide 
husband who lacked the courage to 
face the consequences of his own acts. 
The unexpected reception to his 
threatened action which Mr. Price 
accorded him completely upset the 
would-be suicide. Before he could re- 
gain his unbalanced complex, Mr. Price 
sent for the data pertaining to his case, 
learned that he was a graduate of a 
well-known Southern University and 
that at the time when the policy was 
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written had every prospect for success. 
The policy had been lapsed a short 
while before and the reinstatement 
application contained a clause which 
nullified the policy if suicide occurred 
within one year. Mr. Price, however, 
realized that the man more than any- 
thing else feared to return home with- 
out the hoped for loan and decided that 
for the future of the man, something 
should be done to effect such a return. 
He thereupon informed the man as to 
the clause in his policy which elimi- 
nated a chance of realizing on the life 
insurance policy and told him that he 
would send a company inspector to in- 
vestigate the property and possibly 
effect a loan. 





New York Legislation 
(Concluded from page 10) 


arrived at a very satisfactory plan as 
yet to prevent this operation. 

The depression in business through- 
out the State and Nation seems to have 
caused a panicky condition, and no 
doubt every member of the Legislature 
was importuned to present some plan 
of relief. This brought out many ex- 
pressions from all classes of our people. 
It is not strange, therefore, that among 
the many plans for relief that of un- 
employment insurance should have 
been included, and sincerely so in most 
cases. The result was set forth in the 
Federation bulletin No. 18, of the sev- 
eral plans as proposed by the Legisla- 
ture. When called for debate by the 
committees in charge of these bills, it 
developed that no one of them had a 
satisfactory solution. We found repre- 
sentatives of Labor and Industry alike 
opposing each bill, and no bill was 
satisfactory to either. They were dis- 
cussed by the very best informed men 
that was available. Labor representa- 
tives urging some kind of insurance, 
but not able to define just what kind, 
and Industry felt that it was very dan- 
gerous legislation. Insurance repre- 
sentatives did not debate the question 
but did register in opposition and filed 
briefs accordingly. The final result of 
the whole question was a deference to 
a legislative committee who will report 
at the 1932 session of the Legislature. 

We believe Labor will have become 
normal by that time and will agree with 
Industry that it is not a cure for tem- 
porary unemployment. The one out- 
standing feature of all bills was a State 
Fund to be administered by a State 
agency. Governor Roosevelt vetoed 
the bill permitting corporations to write 
unemployment insurance, and we be- 
lieve wisely, so at this particular time 
if a definite plan is worked out finally, 
which seems economically sound, then, 
of course, it may be and will be ac- 
cepted. 
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Five-sevenths of success is a matter of 
dollars and cents. The remaining two- 
sevenths make the five-sevenths possible. 





















The two letters, U and E, stand for 
United Effort. And in the business of 
life insurance selling, it takes United 
Effort to spell success. 


In the past 15 years, the United Efforts 
of the Missouri State Life Field and 
Home Office forces have transformed a 
One Hundred Million Dollar Com- 
pany into a Billion and a Quarter Dollar 
Institution. 


1915, $32,000,000—new paid for busi- 


ness. 


1930, $284,000,000—nearly nine times 
as much. 














New policy forms—New sales ideas. 
Helpful cooperation. A good company 
to represent. 








MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Hillsman Taylor, President Home Office, Saint Louis 
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May Production Drive 
Has Strong Support 





Eighty-seven Life Companies and 
One Hundred Associations 
Back Riehle Plan 

Forward looking business men in 
every line of industry have for the 
past eighteen months preached the 


gospel of optimism, confidence and 
hard work as a means of offsetting 
the effects of depression. Prominently 


identified among these programs for 
concerted progressive action have been 
the United Business Publishers’ “1931 
America Forward March” campaign 
and the national “Buy Now” move- 
ment backed by leading newspapers 
of the country. All of which helped, 
and are helping, business recovery. 

One of the most successful endeavors 
in this direction was instituted by a 
single individual only a short time ago 
when T. M. Riehle, associate manager 
for the Equitable Society in New York, 
issued his “Call to Arms” challenge 
to the life underwriters of the nation. 
This movement, specialized to one class 
of workers and planned for a definite 
accomplishment during a_ specified 
period of time, has been taken up 
nationally and has received the hearty 
commendation of the entire life insur- 
ance fraternity. 

Mr. Riehle challenged every life 
underwriter in America to accept as 
a minimum program three interviews 
a day and a production of not less than 
$25,000 for the month of May. He 
gave himself a quota of one million 
dollars paid-for for the month. At the 
end of the first week of May he had 
written personally ten cases for a total 
of $330,000, well ahead of his quota. 
His agency had a record of 106 cases 
for a total production of $828,000. This 
record, declares Mr. Riehle, will be 
maintained or bettered during the bal- 
ance of the month. 

In response to the thirty thousand 
broadsides mailed to all parts of the 
country and to hundreds of personal 
letters, the Riehle offices have been 
literally flooded with replies pledging 
the support and cooperation of life 
insurance companies, officials and gen- 
eral agents. More than six hundred 
such indorsements have been received. 
Eighty-seven life companies and over 
a hundred local life underwriters’ as- 
sociations have gone on record approv- 
ing the movement and pledging their 
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TORONTO MANAGER 





WILLIAMS 


ROBERT J. 


Manager of the Ordinary Department, 
Toronto, Canada, for The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 





HOME LIFE GENERAL AGENT 

Charles S. Albert has been appointed 
general agent for the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York at Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Albert has spent his 
entire business career in life insurance 
and has had long experience in both 
production and managerial work. 





BRANCH MANAGER FOR 
ALABAMA 


Joseph A. Boyd has been appointed 
branch manager at Montgomery, Ala., 
for the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia. Mr. Boyd, until recently, 
served as vice-president and agency 
manager of the First National Life, of 
Montgomery. 








support. Cabinet members, Secretary 
Skinner of the U. S. C. of C., and 
General Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, have approved 
and indorsed the plan. 

And, above all, the agents in the field 
appear to have entered into the spirit 
of the endeavor and have already given 
evidence of the results to be expected. 
Roger B. Hull, of the National Asso- 
ciation, states that splendid reports are 
coming in, and in a letter to the Riehle 
agency the Continental American Life, 
Wilmington, wrote at the end of the 
first week in May: “Number of appli- 
cations in May double 1930 record.” 


Life Counsel Meeting 
May 25-26 


Program for White Sulphur 
Springs Lists Six Im- 
portant Topics 





The semi-annual meeting or the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel 
will be held at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 
25 and 26. In addition to the scheduled 
addresses there will be a committee 
report on Trustee Beneficiary Designa- 
tions and the report on the Incon- 
testable Clause will bring up for dis- 
cussion the tentative report recently 
distributed. The opening session will 
be called to order at 2 p. m., Monday, 
May 25, and the second business ses- 
sion will convene on Tuesday morning. 
A round table discussion of investment 
problems is expected to feature Tues- 
day’s meeting. Attending members of 
the association are requested by Secre- 
tary Harry Cole Bates to make hotel 
reservations direct to the Greenbrier. 

The speakers and their topics of dis- 
cussion are as follows: 


Charles B. Bradley, gener solicitor, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, “The Function of Counsel in 
the Protection of Life Insurance In- 
vestments.” 

Howard W. Kacy, counsel, Acacia 
Mutual Life Association, “Establish- 
ment of Cause of Death by Introduction 
of Certificates Issued by Bureaus of 
Vital Statistics.” 

Arthur S. Lytton, assitant general 
counsel, Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, “Admissibility of 
Declarations of the Insured, as Against 
the Beneficiary.” 

Vaughn Miller, general counsel, Vol- 
unteer State Life Insurance Company, 
“Aeronautic Risks in Life Insurance.” 

Wesley E. Monk, general counsel, 
Masachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, “Observations as to the Ap- 
plication of Federal Tax Laws to In- 
surance Contracts and Their Proceeds.” 

James V. Oxtoby, counsel, National 
Life Insurance Company of the 
U. S. A., “Life Insurance Law of 
Michigan.” 





ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries will be held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Thursday and Fri- 
day, June 4 and 5. 

E. G. Fassel, 720 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., is secretary of 
this organization. 
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Missouri State Life New 
Policy Contract 


Family Income Policy Issued 
Since April 1 Contains At- 
tractive Features 


The Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company announces the issue of a 
Family Income Policy. The new con- 


tract provides a combination of bene- 
fits particularly adapted to the needs 
of married men with young children. 
It is not to be written for amounts 
less than $2,500 nor for more than 
$50,000. It will not be issued below 
20 nor above the rate manual 
maximum, nor will it be issued sub- 
standard. Non-medical amount limits 
are one half regular limits. 

Waiver of premium and life income 
total disability benefits of $10 per 
month per $1,000 of face amount may 
be issued, also double indemnity acci- 
dental death benefits providing for pay- 
ment of a lump sum equal to the face 
amount in addition to other benefits. 

Agents selling the policy are 
warned by the company against claim- 
ing for this policy more insurance per 
dollar of premium than other plans. 
They seek to avoid any possible mis- 
representation, maintaining that the 
policy should be sold on its own merits, 
which are considered sufficiently at- 
to assure a wide distribution 


age 


new 


tractive 
of this coverage. 


$2,000,000 GROUP COVERAGE 

Group life insurance approximating 
$2,000,000 has been adopted by Daniel 
Reeves, Inc., for employees of the com- 
pany’s 750 grocery stores in New York 
City, Brooklyn, Long Island, West- 
chester, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
other outlying sections, with coverage 
extended as well to the personnel of 
the main office, and to employees in the 
warehouses and other branches of the 
business. 

The insurance plan is being under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company on a _ cooperative 
basis, whereby employer and employees 
share the cost. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE ISSUES 
JUVENILE POLICIES 

The Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., has just an- 
nounced the issuance of a series of 
juvenile policies especially designed to 
meet the requirements that thoughtful 
parents have in mind regarding the 
future of their children. 

These policies are issued under the 
20 payment life, 15 payment life, 20 
pay—30 year endowment, 20 year en- 
dowment, endowment at age 21, 20, 19, 
18, 17, and 16. Only those children are 


Life Insurance 





eligible whose father, mother or 
guardian are Kansas City Life holders 
or who apply for insurance in this 
company at the time they apply for a 
juvenile policy. This policy is so de- 
signed that if the parent or purchaser 
of the juvenile policy becomes totally 
disabled or dies, all future premiums on 
the juvenile policy are waived. This 
benefit, attached to the policy in the 
form of a rider requires a small extra 
premium charge. The provisions, 
options and benefits of these juvenile 
policies are the same as those corre- 
sponding forms on adult lives except 
in regard to death benefits. 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 














WOODS COMPANY’S RECORD 
MONTH 

The Edward A. Woods Company, 
general agent of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, reports that April 
was the best month this year when 1674 
applications were written. The volume 
of $11,612,833 was slightly less than 
February, which was the best previous 
month in total written business. 

The last week in April, when special 
emphasis was given to Annuities, 220 
applications for $4,500,000 were writ- 
ten, which is tangible evidence that 
people have money to invest and that 
annuities are increasingly popular. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Cc. L. U. Members Adopt 
New Name 





Organization to Be Known as 
“National Chapter” — Char- 
tered Life Underwriters 


“National Chapter—Chartered Life 
Underwriters” is the name recently 
adopted for the national organization 
of those who have received the designa- 
tion of Chartered Life Underwriter 
(C. L. U.) from the American College 
of Life Underwriters. This change was 
effected by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws at the same time 
that provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of local chapters in any city 
when there are at least six individual 
members of the National Chapter. 

Before a local association of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters may become 
recognized as a member chapter, its 
Constitution and By-Laws must con- 
form to the requirements of the recent 
amendments, including among other 
points the following statement of aims: 


A. To advance in every legitimate way 
the higher education of those engaged in 
the profession of life insurance and 
students who contemplate entering the 
career of professional life underwriter. 

B. To maintain at all times the dignity 
and high professional standards that prop- 
erly attach to the Chartered Life Under- 
writer designation. 

Cc. To cooperate with the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters in extending its 
influence and educational program among 
the universities and colleges of America. 

D. To cooperate with the local life under- 
writers’ association and any other organi- 
zation having as its objective the general 
betterment of the quality of life under- 
writing. 

E. To bring into social and friendly re- 
lations those engaged in the profession of 
life insurance who have acquired the C. L. 
U. designation. 


Officers of the National Chapter are 
elected annually. They are: 

President, A. H. Bennell, manager, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice-presi- 
dent, Paul W. Cook, instructor of 
agents, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, IIll.; secretary and 
treasurer, David McCahan, assistant 
professor of insurance of A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; recording secretary, H. 
Lawrence Choate, general agent, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
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m SERVICE LIFE& 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Began business in 1923. Now in 15 States 
B. R. BAYS, JOHN L. OESCHGER, 

President Sec’y-Treas. - 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 











HOME SECURITY ACQUIRES 
CAPITAL LIFE 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 11.—Ac- 
quisition of the Capital Life Insurance 
Company, Raleigh, by the Home Se- 
curity Life Company, Durham, was re- 
vealed by A. M. Moize, president of 
the Home company, while*attending a 
district agents conference here. The 
two companies will operate under the 
Home’s name and from its office, but 
personnel will be unchanged and em- 
ployees of the Capital Life company 
are to be associated with the staff of 

the Home company. 





The consolidation gives the Home 
Life company a total of around $16,- 
000,000 insurance in force, President 
Moize st-tes. A. M. Moize is president, 
E. N. Moize is vice-president, John 
Sprunt Hill is vice-president, G. W. 
Munford is secretary, and T. C. Worth 
is secretary and investment officer. 


EXTENDS AGENCY TERRITORY 


The outstanding service of William 
Lester Brooks, manager of the Char- 
lotte district for the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Company, has been recognized 
by that company by adding the State 
of South Carolina to the territory di- 
rected by Mr. Brooks. 





APPOINTED DISTRICT 
SUPERVISOR 


CHICAGO, May 11.—Horace D. Ber- 
nard has been appointed district super- 
visor in the Chicago agency of the 
Franklin Life, according to F. J. 
Budinger, general agent. He former- 
ly was with the Chicago agency of the 
Missouri State Life for eight years, 
and prior to that was associated with 
the home office general agency of the 
Missouri State at St. Louis, as agency 
supervisor in accident and health sales. 


ASSISTANT AGENCY MANAGER 

The appointment of Charles C. Wim- 
bish as assistant agency manager of 
the Pilot Life Insurance Company has 
been announced by President Charles 
W. Gold. Mr. Wimbish has been con- 
nected with the Pilot company since 
1916. For some years he has been the 
president of the O. Henry Agency, 
Greensboro, the largest agency unit in 
the company. 


LIBERALIZED POLICY RULING 


GREENSBORO, N. C., May 11.— 
Liberalization of non-medical plans for 
the Pilot Life Company has been made 
so that modified premium, whole life 
and 20-payment special plans on male 
applicants may now be written on the 
non-medical basis up to $2,500. 


Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 

Up-to-date policies. Lib- 
eral commissions. 
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LAWRENCE M. 
CAT HLES, presivent 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK. 
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Prudential “Top-Notchers” 





Wide Geographical Distribution 
of Leaders in Field; New York 
Man Has Unique Record 


Records made in production by lead- 
ing members of the field force of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, during 1930, attest forcefully 
to the high place attained by that com- 
pany for the twelve-month period. 

The “top notchers,” as they are des- 
ignated, in the various branches of 
business, represented widely separated 
territorial divisions of the field. They 
were, in the Industrial branch, as fol- 
lows: 


Industrial Net Increase 


eagerness (per agency) H. W. 
Stuke, N. Y., 18; Asst. Superintendent 
(9 agents) "A. Lieberman, a. Ee 8 
Agent, L. N. Alkire, Pasadena, Cal. 


Intermediate Monthly Premium 
(Net increase) 
Superintendent (per agency) H. W. 
Bonhage, San Francisco, 3; Asst. 
Superintendent B. J. Swart, Los An- 
geles, 6; Agent, H. H. Grant, Hunting- 
ton Park. 


Ordinary Net Increase (Per Man) 
Superintendent G. V. Kohn, Chicago, 
15. 


Ordinary Net Issue 


Superintendent (per man) I. Gold- 
stein, New York, 9; Asst. Superin- 
tendent A. Lieberman, New York, 9; 
Agent N. Schweiger, Middletown, 
| A 

In the ordinary branch of the com- 
pany’s business, the leaders were: 
Production (Agencies) Paid for New 

Business 

New York Agency (P. Raymond 
Garrison, manager). 

Increase (Agencies) 

Johnson & Higgins, N. Y. 

Production (cases written) 
William C. Weishar, Milwaukee. 


COLONIAL LIFE APPOINTMENTS 


The following assistant managers 
were recently appointed by the Colonial 
Life Insurance Company of America: 
Pete Hutch, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hugh G. 
Carpenter, Elizabeth, N. J.; Alexander 
Davis, West Philadelphia, Pa.; John J. 
Coleman, Williamsburg, N. Y.; Sidney 
K. Polk, Bay Ridge, N. Y.; Samuel Is- 
rael, New Brunswick, N. J.; Milton 
Cramer, Easton, Pa.; Samuel Balding- 
er, Passaic, N. J.; Samuel Gang, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Wesley Carl Belch, 
Charleroi, Pa.; Le Roy Van Vlack, 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Louis Ruggiero, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Nat. Rennert, Bronx, N. 
Y.; Charles Bowerman, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Simon Van Roed, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL EMPLOYEES 
FORM ASSOCIATION 


Announcement has been made of the 
formation of an investment trust by 
the employees of the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The organization will be known as 
the Lincoln Investment Trust, will be 
run by and for the employees of the 
company, and will have as its primary 
purpose the purchase of Lincoln Na- 
tional stock. Approximately 250 em- 
ployees of the company have already 
joined the organization and many more 
members are expected. 

By this plan the members of the Lin- 
coln National Life will be able to in- 
crease the amount of investments they 
are able to carry, gain a part owner- 
ship in the company, and have the ad- 
vantages of a dual plan of savings and 
investment. 


FIELD ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The Field Advisory Council composed 
of the leading district superintendents 
of the Western and Southern Life held 
its first executive sessions at the home 
office of the company May 4-6 with 
President Charles F. Williams presid- 
ing. The appointment of an Advisory 
Council for field managers is an in- 
novation in the company’s affairs and 
is to study field operation, selection, 
appointment and training of agents, 
increased service and benefit to policy- 
holders, the inauguration of new 


policies, raising the maximum limits 
of weekly premium insurance, and the 
organization of a home office chapter 
and a field clerks chapter of the West- 
ern and Southern Legion with retire- 
ment pension and savings plan. 





In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 


Life Insurance Man 










in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 






















































































No Grumbling 
In The Ranks 


No growling that the 
home office’s shilly-shal- 
lying ruined “the best 
sale in years.” 


Friction and dissatisfac- 
tion can’t exist in the 
same place with Cordial 
Co-operation. That’ 
Common - 

wealth’s recipe for 

business success and 

harmony and _ it’s 

proving its efficacy 

every day. 


Behind the endeav- 
ors of every agent is 
the solid sup- 
port of the en- 










CORDIAL 






tire organiza- 
tion. Our re- 
sources are his 
to call upon. 

















Team work solves 
every problem — 
solves it amicably. 






Commonwealth agents 
are contented, prosper- 
ous. They are men who 
have made their mark in 
the world—and Cordial 
Co-operation has shown 
them how. 









COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE Cc 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Life Insurance 














A Great 
Mid Western 


Institution 














Dedicated to unsurpassed ser- 
vice in everything pertaining to 
the business of Life Insurance 


OFFERS 


Policies for men, women 


and children. 












Modern plans, options and 
provisions. 





Policyholders’ Savings De- 


partment. 





Unsurpassed service on 
claims. 






Great financial strength and 


stability. 






Radio Station KFBI—1050 Kilocycles 














The 
Farmers & Bankers Life 
Insurance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





“Policies That Protect’’ 






















51.24% 


of the new business Paid for in The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the year 1930 was upon applications of 
members previously insured in the Com- 


pany. 
Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 













THE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


The 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. VAN DYKE, President 








ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


a4 


For Direct Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 
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BREWSTER-BADEAU & CO., INC., 
ESTABLISH LIFE DEPT. 


Another large general insurance 
brokerage house has established a life 
department. Messrs. Brewster-Badeau 
& Company, Inc., 111 John Street, an- 
nounce that, effective May 1, it will 
actively develop life insurance among 
its clients through a newly organized 
department. J. N. S. Brewster, Jr., *3 
president of the corporation. 

The active entrance of Brewster- 
Badeau & Company into the life insur- 
ance field is another evidence of the 
trend in this direction by the leading 
brokerage organizations in the larger 
cities. Life insurance seems to offer 
the logical field for their natural ex- 
pansion, particularly when experienced 
life men can be obtained to head the 
new department, and to supervise the 
development of business. 

Mr. Post, prior to his appointment as 
manager of the life department for 
Brewster-Badeau and Company, was 
for three years one of the leading 
agents for the Aetna Life in Brooklyn, 
producing a million of paid business in 
1930. Previous to his life insurance 
experience, he had been connected with 
a firm on Wall Street. 





LIFE COMPANY BUYS GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Group life insurance has recently 
been issued on the 60 employees of the 
Independent Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
through a policy issued by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, 
for a total of $128,000. 

Insurance in amounts ranging from 
$2,000 to $4,000, has been issued on 
each worker. 





APP-A-WEEK RECORDS 


A cash prize for seven years of con- 
sistent membership in the App-a-Week 
Club was awarded recently to J. T. 
Broughton of the A. W. Crary Agency, 
North Dakota state agents for North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Broughton stands sixth on the 
company’s App-a-Week Club with 364 
weeks to his credit. Those ahead of 
him are O. W. Veth, who will soon have 
a record of ten years, and M. E. Larson, 
both of Minnesota; L. E. Rolfe, Cali- 
fornia; and B. A. Barlow and Ben 
Goldish, also of Minnesota. 





IN NEW QUARTERS 

The Missouri State Life has moved 
its Minnesota branch office from the 
Andrus Building into its new quarters 
in the Northwestern National Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. The new 
quarters occupy four large rooms 
located on the tenth floor of this mod- 
ernly arranged building. 
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Kansas City Grand Jury 
Indicts Two 





Massey Wilson and Edmond W. 
Merritt, Jr., Charged with Mis- 
representing Stock Values 


Massey Wilson of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Edmond W. Merritt, Jr., of Wil- 
mington, Del., have been indicted by 
the Jackson County grand jury at 
Kansas City, Mo., under two indict- 
ments charging them with misrepre- 
senting the value of stock of a holding 
corporation in trading it for stock in 
the United States Reserve Insurance 
Corporation. 

The complaints against Wilson and 
Merritt were made by William L. Bed- 
ford and T. H. Halloway. The charges 
grew out of the efforts of Wilson and 
Merritt to obtain control of and direct 
the affairs of the Federal Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of Kansas City, 
Kan., about three years ago. Wilson 
and Merritt, a promoter from Spring 
Lake Beach, N. J., did obtain control 
of the insurance business and assets 
of the United States Reserve Insurance 
Corporation. In the deal for the con- 
trol of the insurance company, the 
agency of the Reserve Company, a 
holding corporation, was utilized. 

In one of the indictments voted by 
the Kansas City grand jury, Wilson 
and Merritt are charged with obtain- 
ing through alleged misrepresentation 
15 shares of the United States Reserve 
Insurance Corporation’s stock held by 
T. H. Halloway. The insurance stock, 
valued at $450, was traded for 150 
shares of the preferred stock of the 
holding company, which, it is alleged, 
to have no value. Halloway is said 
to have stated that Wilson and Merritt 
told him that the Reserve Company 
stock paid 16 per cent dividend annu- 
ally. 

In the other indictment, it is charged 
that Bedford was induced to exchange 
450 shares of the United States Re- 
serve Insurance Corporation stock, 
valued at $13,920, for 4640 shares of 
the Reserve Company stock. 

Massey Wilson in St. Louis, when 
informed of the indictments voted 
against him and Merritt, said: 


“T don’t know anything about it, but 
there’s nothing true about it, as far 
as I am concerned. I suppose the 
indictments grew out of some business 
Mr. Merritt had while I was associated 
with him in joint ownership in the 
same insurance properties, but I don’t 
see why they should drag me into it. 
Although I had business connections 
with him, I had nothing to do with his 
transactions. I do not remember who 
T. H. Halloway was or remember hav- 
ing had any dealings with him.” 


23 


MISSISSIPPI UNDERWRITERS 
ELECT 


Officers of the Mississippi Association 
of Life Underwriters were relected at 
the monthly meeting held in Jackson, 
last week, as follows: E. H. Hix, 
general agent Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, president; Vernon Holleman, 
agency supervisor Home Life of New 
York, first vice-president; Emil Golden, 
New York Life, second vice-president; 
Harry O’Steen, Lamar Life, secretary 
and treasurer; S. R. Whitten, Jr., gen- 
eral agent Home Life of New York, 
national executive committeeman. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee elected 
were: Tom Hand and A. H. Doty, 
Standard Life; J. N. McLean and A. 
A. Madden, Penn Mutual; S. R. Whit- 
ten, Jr., Home Life of New York. 





HEADS MEDICAL SOCIETY 


Dr. John R. Neal of Springfield, Il., 
medical director of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Life Insurance Company of Spring- 
field, was elected president of the 
Illinois State Medical Society, to serve 
in 1932-33, at the closing session of the 
eighty-first annual meeting of the so- 
ciety, held Thursday, May 7, in East 
St. Louis, Il. 

During the past year Dr. Neal served 
as chairman of the Medical Legislation 
Committee of the State society and 
he has long been prominent in its 
affairs. 
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Provident Tools 
(No. 5) 


\ eet 
==>“ DISABILITY 


The Provident Disability clauses are 
| tools which enable Provident Repre- 
sentatives to render additional service to 


their clients and to earn additional profits. 


| Provident “Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
. ‘Founded 1865 
























Permanent 


Satistaction 
The Agency Contract of The 


Columbus Mutual provides perma- 
nent, all ‘round satisfaction. The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 


























ll 
Leadership... 


Must Be Deserved 


This company leads a// California 
companies in business produced in 
this State in 1929-30. Was fifth 
among a// companies in 1929 Cali- 
fornia life business. 
California and Nevada Agents of 
leadership caliber will profit by 
asking for our liberal contract. 
. If you aspire to leadership 
come with the leaders. 


National Guaranty Life 


Los Angeles 


California Company 




















EXCESS 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 


CASUALTY & SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
EXCESS AND SHARE 


Executive Offices: 
84 William Street, New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 
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Acacia Plan Gets Loan 
Payments 





Personalized Service Accounts 
for Twenty Per Cent of Total 
Policy Loan Collections 


A simple light brown folder about the 
size and appearance of an ordinary 
bank pass book, has the unique record 
of accounting for about twenty per cent 
of the total number of policy loans be- 
ing paid up by Acacia Mutual Life As- 
sociation policyholders. 

This little folder was used in the fall 
of 1930 as an enclosure with policy 
loan interest notices. The folder has 
the words “Savings Account” on its 
cover, followed by the pen written name 
of the policyholder affected. Each in- 
terest notice includes one of these sav- 
ings account pass books on which has 
been inscribed by hand in ink, the name 
of the policyholder. 

It is felt that this personalizing, to- 
gether with the fact that the form of 
the folder stresses the opportunity open 
to the policyholder of making six per 
cent on his money by paying off his 
loan, accounts for the high quality of 
the result. Along with the folder is 
sent a coupon which the policyholder 
returns to the home office together with 
his first deposit on his loan. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY PURCHASES 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of 
Boston University, one of the world’s 
largest educational institutions, an- 
nounces that the trustees have entered 
into a contract with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society that provides $500,- 
000 of group life insurance for 500 per- 
sons in the employ of the institution. 
All members of the faculties of the sev- 
eral colleges and graduate schools that 
compose the university, and all others 
in its service are eligible for $1,000 of 
group life insurance. The cost of the 
insurance is to be shared by the uni- 
versity and those protected by it. 

Other universities whose teaching 
staffs are covered by Equitable group 
insurance include New York University, 
Dartmouth College, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Indiana University, and 
Georgia School of Technology. 





FOLLOWS FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 

Leonard C. Odell, son of Clinton M. 
Odell, president of the Burma-Vita 
Company, manufacturers of Burma- 
Shave of roadside fame, and a former 
member of the firm of White & Odell, 
Minnesota state agents for Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis, has 
become a full-time agent with that 


agency. 
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SOUTHEASTERN U. S. 


As a result of our expansion program, 
unusually attractive General Agency 


openings are available for the right 


men in most of the ten SOUTH- 





EASTERN states in which we now 


operate. Unexcelled policy contracts, 


most liberal first year and long time 
renewal commissions, allowance for or- 
ganization and office expenses. 


If you are looking for a real oppor- 
tunity, it will be to your advantage to 


communicate with us. 


c. O.. MILFORD, 
President 


GREENVILLE 











SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 


ORGANIZED 
1905 


SO. CAROLINA 

















JOINS BROOKLYN NATIONAL 


Judge William R. Bayes, president 
of the Brooklyn National Life Insur- 
ance Company, announces the appoint- 
ment of Lawrence J. Hoffman as 
special representative for the company. 

Mr. Hoffman has made a thorough 
study of life insurance estate creation 
and conservation and has been assigned 
duties in the home office agency under 
the direction of General Agent Jack 
Warshauer. 


OCCUPYING NEW QUARTERS 


The American Central Life Insurance 
Company began the night of May 8 
moving to the new home office building 
in Indianapolis on Fall Creek boule- 
vard. The company has occupied its 
present quarters since 1905. New office 
furniture and equipment have been in- 
stalled. Plans are progressing for the 
annual meeting of tke American Field 
Club May 31 at which time the new 
structure will be dedicated officially. 


FORMER LT. GOVERNOR JOINS 
CONTINENTAL LIFE 

Lee Cazort, who recently retired 
from the office of lieutenant governor 
for Arkansas and is now an agent for 
the Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s Accident and Health Depart- 
ment was one of the company’s leading 
producers of accident and health ap- 
plications during April. Eighty ap- 
plications were received from Mr. 
Cazort in one day and the very next 
day he sent through a batch of thirty 
applications. He has specialized on 
the company’s Penny-A-Day accident 
policy. 





NEW COMPANY PUBLICATION 

“Agency Building” is the title of a 
new monthly publication recently 
launched by the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines. Its circulation is con- 
fined to the company’s agency man- 
agers, and contains material designed 
to assist them in developing their 
agencies. 
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7 make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
; that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
; it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
( NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A..D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous thar the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonabje to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fallest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘*Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’, 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 








NEAL BASSETT, creat 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
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ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President . 
KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 





Fire Losses Moderate 
for Depression 


Franklin Wentworth Cites Im- 
proved Physical Conditions at 
N.F.P.A. Meeting 


ToRONTO, ONT., May 12.—For the 
first time in American history a seri- 
ous business depression has not rad- 
ically increased the nation’s fire loss 
according to Franklin H. Wentworth, 
managing director of the National 
Fire Protection Association. Speaking 
before the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the association here yesterday, Mr. 
Wentworth credited improved physical 
conditions in industry and increasing 
emphasis on prevention work by fire 
departments for the fact that fire losses 
last year did not show the unusually 
large increase normally associated with 
a pronounced business depression. 

“The statistics do not indicate that 
any unusual influences are at work to 
increase alarms or magnify losses,” he 
said. “We find in this the reinforce- 
ment of our belief that it is the un- 
conscious incendiary rather than the 
deliberate crook who sends up the 
curve of the fire waste in periods of 
business depression. In fact we be- 
lieve that arson plots and rings are 
more likely to be conceived and pro- 
moted in times of business activity 
than when things are dull. Business 
depressions bring individual discour- 
agement. This leads much less fre- 
quently to wrong action than to in- 
action. Fires in business depressions 
have come more frequently from lack 
of care and vigilance, and indifference 
to physical conditions. 

“A tremendous improvement in in- 
dustrial physical conditions and munic- 
ipal housekeeping has occurred since 
our last business depression. The de- 
velopment of inspection bureaus in 
our fire departments has so improved 
general conditions as to make it now 
possible for a man to withhold for a 
time the critical surveillance of his 
plant without the historic too frequent 
result of fire. Our housekeeping con- 
ditions were once so bad that when 
active care was withdrawn fire was 
almost inevitable. 

“Economic developments are also in 
a measure responsible for the curtail- 
ment of fire hazards. One of these is 
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AETNA’S SOUTHERN MARINE 
DEPARTMENT 

To extend the facilities of its south- 
ern marine service department, in- 
augurated a year ago, the Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Company has ap- 
pointed J. J. Brill superintendent of 
the department at New Orleans. He 
will be assisted by H. J. Carson as 
marine special agent with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Ga., and by T. L. 
Comer, marine special agent at Dallas, 
Tex. 


the organization of so-called “holding” 
companies. When a dozen public utili- 
ties or manufacturing establishments 
come together under common manage- 
ment almost the first step is the survey, 
evaluation and comparison of the vari- 
ous physical properties. In such a 
comparison variations in fire hazards 
become at once apparent. Competition 
being eliminated, each plant becomes 
solicitous for the safety of the others. 
A safety department is created that 
serves them all alike in eliminating 
fire hazards. Old fire traps are razed, 
sometimes entire plants abandoned, 
because they are a menace to continu- 
ous production or their operation is 
uneconomical. The favorable effect of 
such developments upon the fire waste 
is easily discernible. 

“When we turn to the subject of 
fires on the farms we cannot enjoy so 
much comfort. Here also an economic 
development is affecting the fire waste, 
but not favorably as in the case of 
industry. The increasing cultivation 
of large areas of land by modern ma- 
chinery is spelling the doom of the 
small farm. The discouragement of 
the small farmer is reflected in the fire 
waste exactly as in the case of the 
discouraged small business man. His 
enthusiasm for fire protection cannot 
be awakened. The result is a fire waste 
in farm property that is appalling. 

“Surveys our engineers have made 
in representative rural counties in cer- 
tain of the States indicate quite clearly 
the physical causes of farm fires. We 
might materially reduce these fires by 
the same methods of attack that are 
bringing results in the cities, but we 
have not the financial resources at 
present to permit any material exten- 
sion of our field work into the rural 


(Concluded on page 31) 


Penna. Insurance Days 
Has Fine Program 


Comprehensive Discussion of All 
Branches of Business Planned 
for May 28, 29, at York 


The program for the 1931 Insurance 
Days of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania to be held in York, Pa., 
on May 28 and 29, just completed, is 
said to be the best ever arranged by 
the Federation. 

The program, as announced, discusses 
thoroughly every phase and problem 
of every branch of the insurance busi- 
ness. Present reports indicate that the 
attendance will be the largest in its 
history and may double that of any 
previous year. 

One of the features will be an indus- 
trial life sales congress on the morn- 
ing of the second day’s session, with 
William J. Bradley, publicity manager 
of the Home Life of America, as chair- 
man, and George R. Kendall, presi- 
dent of the Washington National and 
the Industrial Insurer’s Conference, 
as associate chairman. Eight speakers 
are on the program. 

There will also be eight round table 
conferences on the afternoon of the 
second day’s session. 

Insurance Commissioner Charles F. 
Armstrong of Pennsylvania will be the 
principal speaker at Friday morning’s 
program. 

The program is as follows: 


THURSDAY 


Morning Session 


Walter G. McBlain, gen- 


Kerr, 


Call to Order: 
eral chairman. 
Address of Welcome: 
president, Farmers Fire. 
Response: G. W. Gilligan, Jr., 
Superior Life, Health & Accident. 
President’s Address: William H. Kingsley, 
vice-president, Penn Mutual Life. 


Charles M. 


president, 


Luncheon 


Chairman: William H. Kingsley : 
Speakers: Joseph G. Armstrong, Jr., chair- 
man Pennsylvania Senate Insurance Com- 
mittee; Francis T. Baker, Member House 
of Representatives, sponsor Guest Coverage 
Act. 

Afternoon Session 

Reflections: Clyde F. Gay, 
retary. Aetna Life. 

Casualty Resume. W. J. McCaffrey, vice- 
president, Eagle Indemnity. 

The Insurance Agent as He Sees Himself: 
Wellington Potter, Rochester. 

The Insurance Company as it 
self: Spencer Welton, vice-president, 
chusetts Bonding. 


(Concluded on page 31) 


agency sec- 
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Massa- 
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Reinsurance 


We offer companies writing per- 
sonal health and accident substantial 
reinsurance facilities for excess lia- 
bility on principal sum and monthly 
and weekly indemnity. 


Write to J. E. Sheridan, Reinsur- 
ance Underwriter. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

































OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Opem for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts. 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 

















ALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 

Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, 
yet conservative Life Insurance Oompany, can address &. D. Powell. 
Secretary, giving references. 

Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all 
attractive forme of policies. 











THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 














BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This C y has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 





» THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


a (INSURANCE COMPANY, Led. 
we LONDON & OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





New York Department: 


85 John Street 


INSURANCE Ce 
ure 


| LANCASHIRE } 





Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
Gilbert Kingan, Manager 
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INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 


NortH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 


208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 




















THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 


“Three Great Hazards’ a new leaflet written by Ernest Grey is just what 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is s 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call. 


PRICES 
50 Copies...... _$2 500 Copies....... $18. 
100 Copies....... 50 1000 Copies....... 
10,000 Copies....... $225. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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HOME FRIENDLY 


Insurance Company of Maryland 


1884 | 

















Forty- One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
oa trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Faithful Companies in America. Reliable agents 
Service wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia. 
1931 
| 1931 | B. LEO TALLEY, Centre St. & Park Ave. 
Chairman of Board 








CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 























Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 
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known general agency firm in San 
Francisco, announces the removal of 
its quarters on July 1, to a one-story 
concrete building at Sacramento and 
Sansome Streets, which is now in the 
process of erection. On May 11, the 


8 rosie LANDIS & ELLIS, well 
v 


firm, formally opened its East Bay 
branch at Oakland. 
+ oe * 


Selbach & Deans have been appointed 
general agents on the Pacific Coast for 
the North Carolina Home Insurance 
Company, which formerly operated in 
the territory through the departmental 
offices of Clifford Conly, manager on 
the Coast for the Great American, 
parent company of the North Carolina 
Home. The change in representatives 
brings about a definite switch in the 
company’s mode of operation from a 
departmental to a general agency basis. 

: = = 

John S. Talcott has been named man- 
ager in the Southern California terri- 
tory for General of Seattle group, and 
Jess Berger, as manager in the north- 
ern section of the State. Both men are 
well known as capable insurance execu- 
tives. President H. K. Dent announces 
that O. H. Beyer, vice-president of the 
General Casualty, member of the 
group, will continue to supervise op- 
erations of the group in California. 

ok + * 

Appointment of H. M. Hinchman as 
general agent in California for the 
Eagle Indemnity, is announced. Nego- 
tiations were recently completed in the 
East by Mr. Hinchman with the home 
office of the company. Mr. Hinchman 
recently retired as a member of the 
general agency firm of Hinchman & 
Wentz, a firm which he helped found 
more than 10 years ago. He announces 
that he will immediately open his own 
office in the Royal quarters in San 
Francisco. The office will be equipped 
to handle both fire and general cas- 
ualty lines. 

* * x 

The number of insurance agents in 
the Assembly and Senate in the State 
Legislature, and cooperation between 
the various branches of the insurance 
business, have played a great part in 
the defeat of objectionable bills to the 
insurance business during the present 
session of the Legislature, said J. H. 
Schively, secretary of the Insurance 
Federation of California, in his annual 
report delivered at the meeting of the 
body on May 12. While measures of 
an objectionable character have been 
defeated, many other bills of a bene- 
ficial character have been passed, Mr. 
Shively said. 

* * * 


On May 5, the Aetna Club of the 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


Affiliated Aetna group at San Fran- 
cisco, held its semi-annual election of 
officers. Ralph T. Goldsmith, popular 
broker, was chosen president; William 
J. Whelan, first vice-president; Ted 
Haslam, second vice-president; Miss 
Eva Pearsall, secretary; Miss Penny 


Warwick, treasurer, and John W. 
Elms, sergeant-at-arms. 
* ok Ok 


Appointment of William Romaine, 
Jr., for the past three years in the 
production department of the Ocean 
Accident, as superintendent of the 
casualty department in the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Com- 
pany, is announced by J. R. McKinney, 
Pacific Coast manager. Mr. Romaine 
is well known in casualty circles on the 
street. 

The promotion of J. Emmett Connell, 
chief underwriter in the casualty de- 
partment, to the position of special 
agent, is also announced by Mr. 
McKinney. 

Oo a” oe 

Richard Carr, formerly in charge of 
the branch office at Los Angeles, and 
Raymond C. Gillette and S. E. McPher- 
son of the San Francisco office of the 
Pacific American Fire, have officially 
joined the staff of Swett & Crawford, 


29 


recently appointed general agents for 
the company on the Pacific slope. 
* * * 

Appointment of W. C. Hughes as 
manager of the East Bay branch of the 
Phoenix Indemnity, is announced by 
J. S. Sheppard, manager of the San 
Francisco office. Mr. Hughes who was 
formerly a member of the general 
agency firm of Tallman, Hoepner & 
Hughes, replaces Paul “Dutch” Clymer, 
former University of California foot- 
ball star. The appointment is effective 
as of May 1. 

. £ @ 

A. G. Dick of the London and Lan- 
cashire, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Special Agents Association 
of Northern California, at the quar- 
terly meeting of the executive commit- 
tee in San Francisco, May 4. Mr. Dick, 
a past president of the association, 
was recently appointed office manager 
and as a result tendered his resigna- 
tion to the special agents’ body. In- 
stead, he was elected an honorary 
member, the first in the annals of the 
association. 

Four new members were admitted to 
the association, as follows: Wallace H. 
Brown of the Netherlands; W. E. 
Tracy, America Fore; W. S. Sheldon, 
Pacific National, and C. H. Heissner, 
Jr., of the Aetna. President Milton E. 
Pinney presided at the meeting. 


New Jersey News and Comment 


HERE are at least four towns in 

New Jersey that believe in fire 
prevention activities. They have 
stressed them so effectively that the 
resultant fire loss has been cut down 
to such a degree that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has 
designated them at “honor cities” in its 
inter-chamber fire wasté contest. 

The four localities—East Orange, 
South Orange, Morristown and West 
New York—did about everything from 
sealing the doors of their fire houses 
with red tape to inspecting cellars of 
business houses for purposes of fire 
waste reduction. Members of civic 
clubs listened to the plea for safety 
many times at their weekly luncheons, 
school children heard it in their class- 
rooms and housewives through the mail. 

For the year 1930 East Orange 
showed $0.95 per capita loss, South 
Orange $1.37, Morristown’s fire loss 
dropped 80 per cent from that of 1929 
and West New York, which makes 
inspections of all business houses every 
three months and benefits by the loyal 
cooperation of merchants and house- 
keepers, showed a marked reduction. 

* * OK 

The Lyndhurst Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation has advised the Commissioners 
of that town that it is opposed to all 


expenditures of money in order to 
eventually lower taxes and especially 
to any additional outlay for paid fire- 
men. An appropriation of $6,500, 
made in the 1931 budget, to allow for 
appointment of a limited number of 
paid members, will be used as intended. 
* * + 

E. K. Stanton, director of the Engi- 
neering and Inspections’ Department 
of the Car and General Insurance 
Corporation, gave an interesting ad- 
dress recently before the Rotarians at 
the rooms of the “Y,” Hackensack, on 
the subject of accidents. 

Citing the fact initially that in the 
United States the proportion of acci- 
dents of all kinds is eighty-two to 
100,000 people (more than twice the 
rate in England, Scotland and New 
Zealand) Mr. Stanton showed how 
accidents, resulting in insurance claims, 
may be divided into three classes: 
mishaps in the home, in the shop or 
factory and on the public highway. 

In each of the three major divisions, 
he said, the human equation is involved 
rather than the automatic or mechan- 
ical. Although great progress has been 
made in incorporating devices of effi- 
ciency into the mechanisms used by 
man, the mentality that uses them 
remains the same. 


Fire Insurance 
















cure the existing evils. An overpay- 
ment of commission to a producer has 
the same effect upon an insurance com- 
pany as the illegal cutting of rates. It 
produces a deficiency in the company’s 
income, so t’iat it cannot meet on a 
proper basis the obligations assumed 
under its policy contracts. The result 
is one or more of the following con- 
ditions. A disposition to be niggardly 
and over-technical in the adjustment 
of losses; insufficiency and inefficiency 
in the quality of service furnished the 
public; and a diminishing of the se- 
curity underlying the policies. 

In the casualty and surety field the 
Insurance Department assists the com- 
pany conferences designed to regulate 
commissions and other acquisition costs. 
Undoubtedly some of the companies 
who fail to give their full, wholehearted 
cooperation to these _ self-governing 
bodies would be the first to cry out 
against legislation designed to curb ex- 
isting abuses. They would likewise be 
the first to complain against the action 
of the supervising official who would 
act to reduce premium rates for the 
purpose of forcing a discontinuance of 
competitive abuses. You are therefore 
asked to support the activities of your 
own conferences, in order that State 
control be avoided. 

The fire insurance business has not 
sought the assistance of the Insurance 


New York Federation 
Meeting 
(Concluded from page 11) 


James A. Garrett, Frank J. O’Neill, 
John McGinley, C. Robert Rikel, Her- 
bert E. Maxson, all of New York; 
H. H. Wadsworth, Syracuse; Theodore 
L. Rogers, Little Falls; Lawrence D. 
Bates, Albany; Wellington Potter, 
Rochester; John J. Canning, Brooklyn; 
Frederic G. Noxsel, Buffalo; Bert 
Gendar, Brooklyn, and Arthur Arnow, 
New York. 

Those elected as directors to serve 
for three years are: Herman A. Bayern, 
New York; C. Robert Rikel, Brooklyn; 
Walter Jones Roberts, Albany; Well- 
ington Potter, Rochester; Frank J. 
O’Neill, New York; A. J. Van Wie, 
Troy; L. A. Wallace, New York; Bert 
Gendar, Brooklyn; Edwin J. Powers, 
Mt. Vernon; William D. D. Driscoll, 
New York, and John F. Kelly, Kings- 
borough. 

The only change in the roster of 
officers was the substitution of Charles 
J. Schoen of Mt. Vernon as vice-presi- 
dent replacing John S. Hamilton of 





Fire Insurance 


Supt. Van Schaick on Insurance Practices 


(Concluded from page 6) 





Department in enforcing inter-com- 
pany agreements in the matter of ac- 
quisition cost. If you see fit to con- 
sult the Department, every effort to 
aid in every reasonable manner will be 
extended. If, with or without the as- 
sistance of the Department, you fail 
to conduct your business on a proper 
and economical basis, you will likewise 
be faced with either serious economic 
problems in your business or enlarged 
State control. 

In conclusion, each of the groups 
represented here today, who deal with 
various phases of the insurance busi- 
ness, is requested to select from its 
number, representative men who may 
form a committee for the purpose of 
dealing intelligently with the problems 
confronting its particular field. To 
these committees is offered the assist- 
ance of the Insurance Department and 
the Department will be glad to delegate 
a representative of the Department to 
participate in the meetings, as an ex 
officio member. The companies and as- 
sociations here represented can do 
much toward improving conditions that 
exist in the business today. For the 
present the burden of reform is in your 
hands. The results which you shall 
obtain or fail to obtain will accomplish 
a great deal toward determining the 
future of the insurance business, not 
only in this State, but elsewhere. 


Gloversville, N. Y., the selection of 
Bert Gendar as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee in place of David A. 
Ter Bush and the election to the di- 
rectorate of John F. Kelly and Bert 
Gendar. 


KENTUCKY FIRE AGENTS’ 


BIG 
DAY 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 11.—Charles 


F, Thomas, secretary, Western Under- 
writers’ Association, Chicago, IIl., to- 
day sanctioned the arrangements that 
had been made for the Kentucky Fire 
Underwriters’ Association to meet at 
Lexington, Ky., May 13, with the Ken- 
tucky Fire Prevention Association and 
Blue Goose meeting the following day, 
when advised that all arrangements 
had been made, that it would be hard 
to reach some members, that it was 
but a one-day meeting for the Ken- 
tucky Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
taking the place of its usual monthly 
meeting, was not a resort meeting, and 
that the other two bodies were holding 
annual meetings, while the races at 
Louisville would interfere with hotel 
accommodations here. 





ARKANSAS BUSINESS IN 1930 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 12.—The 
annual report of the Arkansas State 
Insurance Department for 1930, com- 
piled by Commissioner A. D. DuLaney, 
shows a total of six and one-half mil- 
lion dollars’ life insurance in force in 
Arknasus. 

Foreign legal reserve life insurance 
companies wrote $658,937,108 worth of 
the business, collected $16,383,464 in 
premiums and paid $6,459,492 in losses 
and death claims, in addition to admin- 
istrative expenses, dividends to policy- 
holders, cash surrenders and loans. 
Domestic legal reserve companies had 
$41,316,844 in premiums and paid out 
$173,406 on death claims. 

Direct writing stock fire and marine 
insurance companies had $920,221,150 
in risks on their books and collected 
premiums totaling $8,058,949. Losses 
incurred totaled $5,750,695. 

Reinsurance stock fire and marine 
insurance companies had risks of 
$32,422,760, with premium collections 
of $286,841 and losses incurred total- 
ing $203,186. 

Mutual fire insurance companies car- 
ried net risks of $28,174,720, with pre- 
miums of $281,281 and losses of $235,- 


930. Reciprocal or inter-insurance ex- 
changes had $29,619,548 in_ risks, 


$441,979 in premiums and losses of 
$386,748. 

Fidelity and surety companies col- 
lected $3,798,202 in premiums and sus- 
tained losses of $2,536,443. Stipulated 
premium plan insurance companies col- 
lected $863,815 in premiums and paid 
$306,006 in losses. 

Negro fraternal societies collected 
$2,091,083 in assessments and paid out 
$1,113,507, the report showed. 





ROYAL’S DELAWARE OFFICE 

The Royal Insurance Company has 
just announced the appointment of 
Paul B. Dorphley as resident manager 
of the Wilmington, Del., branch office, 
to succeed the late William F. O’Keefe. 
Mr. Dorphley formerly lived in Wil- 
mington and for several years was at 
the head of the Wilmington Stamping 
Office of the Middle Department. Since 
that time he has been in the service 
of the Royal as special agent in Penn- 
sj lvania. 





ST. LOUIS BROKERS ELECT 

Edward L. Hohenstein was elected 
president of the Associated Fire In- 
surance Agents and Brokers of St. 
Louis, Mo., at the annual meeting of 
that organization held at the American 
Annex Hotel, St. Louis, at 12.15 p. m., 
May 12. Other officers selected are: 
Vice-president, Clifford E. Drozda, 
treasurer, Frank J. Alexander, and 
secretary, Irving J. Hunstein. 
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News from the Southern Field 


ance Agents in 35th annual con- 
vention at Gadsden, May 7-8, indorsed 
contingency commissions, called for 
strict enforcement of the agency quali- 
fication law, recommended the plan of 
Superintendent of Insurance Charles 
C. Greer that a text book on insurance 
be taught in the public schools, urged 
that mutuals and reciprocals be placed 
on the same basis as stock companies 
and sounded the death knell of non- 
recording agents. 

All officers were reelected, including 
Arthur Mead, president; C. S. Boswell, 
vice-president; J. M. Ford, secretary; 
Enoch Morris, assistant secretary, and 
W. W. Croom, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Mobile was chosen for 
the 1932 convention. President Mead 
at first declined to serve again, but was 
persuaded to do so in order that the 
present administration may carry on 
its fight against bills now in the legis- 
lature considered unfriendly to agents 
and companies. Despite a bad year, 
President Mead built up the member- 
ship, and 187 registered for the con- 
vention. 

The convention was marked by the 
able leadership of President Mead, the 
penetrating address of President John 
X. Wegmann of the Lafayette Fire of 
New Orleans, and by the attendance of 
Superintendent Greer and his unre- 
served pledge to help enforce laws for 
the good of the fire and casualty busi- 
ness. The association quickly adopted 
the timely suggestion of Mr. Greer that 
efforts be made to have a text book 
on insurance included as part of the 
curriculum of Alabama schools “so as 
to develop a better understanding of 
insurance by the men and women of 
tomorrow.” 


i HE Alabama Association of Insur- 


John X. Wegmann, president of the 
Lafayette Fire of New Orleans, made 
a profound influence on the Alabama 
agents by his details of the work of 
the New Orleans board, held to be a 
model in the United States. He stated 
that the association has a membership 
of 91 members, or all of the policy 
writing agents in the city, and that the 
first thought of an agent is member- 
ship in the exchange. He explained 
that a membership in the exchange is 
valued at $740, of which $550 is stock 
in the organization. He detailed how 
it was organized in 1915, how an ex- 
pelled member took the case to the 
Supreme Court where the association 
was upheld. 

In another phase of his talk, Mr. 
Wegmann said that agents should un- 
derstand rates and other phases of their 
business and be looked up to by the 
insuring public as is a licensed pharma- 
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cist or trained barrister in their field. 
As long as the agent maintains his 
qualifications and ability to sell he 
will never be replaced by the branch 
office, the speaker concluded. 


. - © 


UTOMOBILE service companies 

are not insurance concerns, and 
persons offered an automobile service 
company membership with a promise 
of full insurance protection should in- 
vestigate, says a warning issued by 
the Birmingham Better Business Bu- 
reau. 

“Complaints are being received by 
this Bureau from automobile owners 
who say they have been led to believe 
they were purchasing insurance pro- 
tection by taking out memberships in 
certain automobile service companies, 
organized for profit,” the Bureau ad- 
vises. They state the salesmen repre- 
sented that the prospective member’s 
automobile would be insured against 
collision, property damage and liability 
claims to the amount of $5,000 to $10,- 
000. Such statements of insurance cov- 
erage are false. 
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Fire Losses Moderate 


(Concluded from page 27) 


districts. Meanwhile we are doing 
what we can of an educational nature 
in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, officers of 
which are handling the portfolio of 
our Committee on Farm Fire Protec- 
tion. We are thus able to serve those 
farmers who are in the mood and de- 
sire to safeguard their property 
against fire. 

“One item in which the fire waste 
council is now interesting itself has 
been one of considerable concern to us 
over a period of years. It is the dis- 
position of some water companies or 
departments to impose a service charge 
upon automatic sprinkler equipments 
in such extravagant sums as distinctly 
to discourage the extension of this de- 
sirable form of fire protection. Nobody 
will deny the right of the water com- 
panies to adequate compensation for 
the water furnished for fire extinguish- 
ment either actual or potential. We 
assert, however, that the cities them- 
selves should pay for this service, and 
that this responsibility should be em- 
phasized to city authorities.” 








Pennsylvania Insurance Days’ Fine Program 


(Concluded from page 27) 


FRIDAY 
Morning Session 


Relationship of Fraternal Benefit Socie- 
ties to Commercial Insurance: Fred A. Ser- 
vice, Protected Home Circle, Sharon. 

What Can We Save: G. F. Stratton, 
vice-president, Underwriters Salvage Com- 
pany 

The Modern Life Underwriter: Joseph H. 
Reese, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 

Honor Speaker: Insurance Commissioner 
Armstrong. 


Industrial Life Sales Congress 


William J. Bradley, publicity manager, 
Home Life of America, chairman; George 
R. Kendall, president Washington National 
and Industrial Insurer’s Conference, as- 
sociate chairman. 

Industrial Life Insurance—Its Funda 
mentals, Progress and Possibilities: J. F 
Maine, London Life, London, Canada. 

Once a Policyholder Always a Prospect: 
E. L. Matterer, manager, Metropolitan Life, 
Lancaster, 

Canvassing: William J. Bradshaw, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Lancaster. 


* 


he Opportunities of Industrial Life 
Salesmanship; E. G. Perkins, Prudential, 
Baltimore. 

Manpower on the Debit: Charles V. 


Monaghan, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
York. 
Twilight Calls: N. G. 


politan Life, Lancaster. 


Bachman, Metro- 


Quality Business: J. Todd Goldstein, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Reading. 

Building Success on Friendly Debit: 
F. C. Wagner, Metropolitan Life, Lan- 
caster. 

Fraternal Conference 

Speakers: H. Bruce Meixel, John 5S. 

Spicer, Andrew H. Guffrovich, Arthur M. 


Fording and F. M. Speakman. 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 
Life 


Herbert L. Smith, chairman. 

Present Day Life Underwriting Problems: 
(1) Prospecting; (2) Prepared Presenta- 
tion; (3) Three Requisites to Success. 

Presentation and discussion conducted by 


W. Ray Chapman, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, Northwestern Mutual Life. 


Fire 


John P. Frazier, Travelers, chairman. _— 

Co-Insurance, Use and Occupancy: J. V. 
Herd, secretary, Fire Association. 

A Review of the Standard Fire Policy of 
Pennsylvania: Charles W. McGaw, Trav- 
elers Fire, Reading. 


Casualty 


John S. Love, vice-president, 
demnity, chairman. 

Owners, Landlords and Tenants and 
Contingent Liability Insurance: Martin J. 
O’Brien, Fidelity & Casualty, Philadelphia. 

Contractual Liability and Assumed Risks: 
Cc. F. Vielle, Philadelphia branch Aetna 
Casualty. 


Home In- 


Surety 


L. E. Exline, chairman. 

General Surety Underwriting: A. P. Bliss, 
manager, claim department, Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America. 

1931—A Year of Opportunities for Sure- 
ty Agents and Brokers: R. Hill Carruth, 
assistant to the president, American Bond- 
ing. 

Underwriting the Hoover Dam Project: 
Sidney M. Hoyt, engineer, Fidelity & De- 
posit. 


Accident & Health (Commercial) 


Claims: Edmund W. Frain, General Ac- 
cident. - 

Manual (new): Logan Bidle, Aetna Life. 

Benefits of Local Organizations: W. O. 
Ilginfritz, Continental Casualty. 

General Discussion: Armand 
Southern Surety. 


Accident & Health (Industrial) 


Why the Heavy Lapse in the Industrial 
Health & Accident Business? Edward 
Gurk, president, Cosmopolitan Industrial In- 
surance Co. 


Sommer, 


The Company and Its Agents: William 
Mack, president, Charter Mutual Benefit 
Association. 

This Thing We Call Overhead: Albert 
Ries. 

Mutual Fire 


Addresses by J. Raymond Hagee, of Har- 
risburg, and Henry B. Gibbel, of Lititz. 
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This article appeared in the 
April 4th, 1931, issue of 
“Sales Management” 


Help from Business 
Papers, Says New York 


Librarian 


BY CAROLYN F. ULRICH 
Chief of Periodicals Department, New York Public Library 


URING my experience in the 
periodicals division of the 
New York Public Library I 
have observed that business 
men seem to be coming more and 
more to take into account, in laying 
out their own plans, what others in 
the same lines of work are doing. In 
increasing numbers, especially during 


the past five years, they have come to 
the library to study the literature of 


business—trade journals, business and 
industrial publications. Sales man- 
agers, advertising managers, vice- 
presidents and presidents come to us 








us, in the periodicals department, 
there is no doubt that modern business 
men are coming increasingly to rely 
on trade publications for guidance. 
Some men who come regularly ask 
for all the papers—a dozen or so— 
in one field, and go through them 
systematically, making notes. The 
great majority, however, ask for in- 
formation on particular topics. They 
are not at all abashed at asking us 
for information concerning new de- 
velopments in their own lines of 
work. Business today moves so fast 
that no man can pretend to a complete 




















for material that will help them solve 


knowledge of his field umless he 


profit by using color—and if so, just 
how to go about it. This is not the 
case. So consistent is the demand for 
matesial concerning color in industry 
that we now keep a -ross-file indexir 

reference to the # ,ject, and te ut 
advertisements v # ing it. Ther «re 
many business Men who are till 
is , - ir 


ov wall ast tw years there has 
developed a steady demand for ma- 
terial concerning the problems of 
design and re-design of merchandise. 
Business men are studying not only 
the color and finish of the products of 
other manufacturers in their own 
lines, but also the color, finish, style 
and design of products im other fields, 
which may or may not be allied closely 
to theirs. The whats as well as the 
hows of manufacturing are given care- 
ful study. Seeing the painstaking at- 
tention that business men put into the 
preliminary study of business and 
trade publications before formulating 
their plans on matters that involve 
style, design, color, etc., I am more 
and more inclined to believe that suc- 
cess achieved by modernizing a prod- 
uct or its presentation is generally the 
deserved result of good work rather 
than a stroke of luck. 


Keeps Pace with Business 


Increased reliance on the industrial 
and business literature by business 
men is in no small measure a reflec- 
tion of the increased merit of the pub- 
lications themselves. This business 
literature grows more extensive and 
more varied year by year, and becomes 
proportionately better and better. It 
is peculiarly the creation of the age. 
Keeping pace with the developments 
of industry—or a little ahead—the 
business and industrial periodicals are 
becoming more and more specialized. 
No longer is the body of the trade 
journal a mass of information to: 

eneral to classify. 

The service rendered by trade pul 


lications today reaches every corner « 











their_problems. 
‘ive of six years ago, the great 


majority of readers in the periodicals 
room asked for general magazines, 


makes a practice of studying con- 


the business world. As new indi 





stantly the news of changing condi- 
tions as it is recorded for him in his 
trade and business papers. 











which they read simply for recreation. 
Today, about two-thirds of our pa- 
trons come for help in their work, 
and the trend is toward a still greater 
proportion of reading with a purpose. 
To keep up with demands, within the 
past five years the library has increased 
its number of magazines kept on file 
from about 4,500 to about 6,500. Of 
the 2,000 newcomers, over half are 
in the business and trade fields. To 





One subject of never-failing inter- 
est to business men today is that-of 
color in industry." You might think 
that all the pros and cons, ins and 
outs of color in business would have 
been firmly grasped by now by the 
business man; that after all the ex- 
cellent material published on the 
subject, especially in the past two or 
three years, he would know definitely 
whether or not his business could 


[24] 





tries are developed, new publicatic 
are created to serve them. As s¢ 
as the practicability of plastics — 
proved, there appeared the maga 
Plastics to serve and help develop 
special field. Similarly, indiv 
phases of industrial developmen 
being recognized, as in the creati 
the magazine Materials Handlin 
Distribution. 

To meet the needs of the a 
ing managers, designers and - 
tion and selling executives, v 

(Continued on page 35 


The fact that Tue Spectator is being read by our subscribers more searchingly in these times 
substantiates the above statements. This applies to the advertising as well as the reading pages. 


Now is the time to display your message in the Multiple Line Insurance journal of widest circulation. 
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Five Home Employees Rewarded 
with European Trips 


Chief Officers of Company Donate Unusual Prizes 
to Outstanding Workers; Contest to 
Be Continued in 1932 


At a meeting of all employees of 
the Home Imsurance Company, the 
President’s Prize Committee announced 
the awards for this prize which con- 
sists of five European tours. Two of 
these trips were personally donated by 
President Kurth and one each by 
Chairman of the Board Charles L. 
Tyner, Vice-President Frank E. Burke, 
and Vice-President Harold V. Smith. 

All the employees of the Home were 
divided into two classifications accord- 
ing to salary. There were two prizes 
offered in group number one, which 
were won by Robert Schwegler, ex- 
aminer in the Southern Division of 
the Home, and Iola Bez in the Western 
Department of the National Liberty. 

In group number two, the winners 
were Ellen F. Neuberg, telephone 
operator, Emma Kabrna in the Cash- 
ier’s Department of the National Lib- 
erty, and John L. Powers of the Service 
Department. 

This is the second year that these 
prizes have been awarded and great 
interest was shown by the employees 
throughout the entire contest period 
which extended from June 1, 1930, to 
May 1, 1931. There were three prizes 
all donated by President Kurth last 
year, and the winners of those awards 
each made a brief speech at the meet- 
ing held to announce the successful 
candidates for the 1931 tours. 

A similar contest was held in the 
Philadelphia office this year for the 
first time and two European trips were 
donated by Mrs. Wilfred Kurth, one to 
go to the outstanding lady employee 
and one to the outstanding man. One 
award was won by Miss Josephine 
Zwick, head cashier, who has been with 
the company for fourteen years, start- 
ing in the bookkeeping department. 
The other prize went to Lewis H. 
Dickey, suburban counterman, who 
came with the company thirteen years 
ago as office boy. 

In the New York office, each depart- 
ment head recommended to the Presi- 
dent’s Prize Committee the outstand- 
ing employee in his particular depart- 
ment in each of the two salary classi- 
fications. The employees are judged on 
the following points—loyalty, attend- 
ance, on-time-arrival record, attitude 
and application to work, accuracy and 
neatness, cooperation, initiative, and 
judgment. 
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In view of the pronounced success of 
these contests, it was announced that 
in 1932 there would again be a similar 
contest covering the period from June 
1 to May 1, 1932. Siz prizes will be 
donated by the chief executives of the 
company. 

The tours offered as prizes are those 
conducted by the Students Travel Club 
of New York and are carefully planned 
to cover as many important points as 
possible in the time allotted, which 
varies from 43 days to 32 days. The 
43-day tour includes visits to Scotland, 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland. Those taking 
this tour will sail from Montreal aboard 
the Cunarder “Athenia” and return on 
the “Aquitania.” 

Robert Schwegler, who won first 
prize in group number one, came with 
the Home in April, 1911, as a file clerk, 
but was soon transferred to the South- 
ern Division, where he is now chief 
examiner for Texas. 

Miss Iola Bez, winner of the second 
prize, has been with the National Lib- 
erty Insurance Company for five years 
and is recognized as one of the com- 
pany’s fastest dictaphone transcribers. 

The Home is noted for its splendid 
telephone service and the first prize in 
group two goes to Miss Ellen F. Neu- 
berg, one of the Home’s telephone oper- 


HER WORK APPRECIATED 














Ellen F. Neuberg 
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GROUP ONE WINNER 

















Robert Schwegler 


ators. Miss Neuberg celebrated her 
fifth anniversary with the Home on the 
day she was awarded the prize. She 
originally started with the company as 
a file clerk, but was later transferred 
to the accounting department and 
about two years ago to the telephone 
division. 

The second prize in this group goes 
to Miss Emma Kabrna, who is second 
assistant cashier of the National Lib- 
erty. She has been with the company 
since October, 1924. 

John L. Powers, examiner in the Ser- 
vice Department, who won third prize, 
has been with the company for over 
five years. 


PENNSYLVANIA RATING’ BILLS 
DUE FOR DEFEAT 


PHILADELPHIA, May 11.—With the 
1931 session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature entering its final two weeks, it 
appears certain that the two one-rating 
bureau bills are dead and that very 
little legislation will be enacted. 

The present session has been main- 
ly a political battle between Governor 
Pinchot and his opponents. Legislation 
ras been forgotten in the smoke of 
political warfare. 

The two one-rating bureau bills, 
which had been worrying insurance 
companies as typical Pinchot central- 
ization measures, appear to be doomed. 
Both were introduced by Senator Nor- 
ton of Reading and were backed by 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

One would form a central fire rating 
bureau at Harrisburg to which all stock 
companies must belong and the other 
would organize one central casualty 
rating bureau. In both cases the rates 
were subject to the approval of the In- 
surance Commissioner. 


COLONEL TREZEVANT DIES 

DALLAS, TEX., May 11.—Colonel J. T. 
Trezevant, 89, for 55 years in insur- 
ance business here, died Sunday. He 
had been senior member of firm of 
Trezevant and Cochran, general agents 
in Dallas, for 43 years. 
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Bureau Meeting Called 
“Most Successful” 





Members Gather in Full to Dis- 
cuss Pertinent Casualty Prob- 
lems; Elections Made 


The annual meeting of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers last week was called the most 
successful in the history of the organ- 
ization. There was a full attendance 
of representatives of member com- 
panies, and discussions were free, frank 
and in good humor. Discussions before 
the meeting were on such subjects as 
the Chicago situation, Boston taxicab 
situation, California, various amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and the rate 
situations on workmen’s compensation 
and automobile. The meeting was ex- 
ecutive and no information was ob- 
tainable as to the decisions on the trend 
of discussions. 

The report of James A. Beha, gen- 
eral manager and counsel, of the 
National Bureau’s activities during 
1930, and described in THE SPECTATOR 
last week, was distributed to all mem- 
bers present. In this report, Mr. 
Beha paid tribute to the growth of the 
cooperative spirit on behalf of casualty 
insurance companies, declaring this 
favorable tendency to have been a 
bright spot in a year of stress and 
difficulty in business as a whole. He 
dwelt on the increasing number of in- 
quiries about the Bureau from State 
and sectional associations, agents and 
underwriters, from individual agents 
and the public generally. 

“The public is becoming aware of the 
Bureau and its activities,” he said, 
“and a company’s membership in the 
Bureau is an indication of the re- 
liability of that company.” 

C. J. Haugh was elected actuary, it 
was announced. Mr. Haugh has been 
with the Bureau since 1925, really in 
charge of the actuarial work, although 
he had never held the official title. He 
is an actuary by training, and im- 
mediately prior to his going to the 
Bureau was connected with the State 
Compensation Fund of North Dakota. 
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CHICAGO A. & H. MANAGERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 12.—With 
the election of W. G. Miller of 
the Mutual Life as president, the 
Accident and Health Managers 
Club of Chicago brought its year 
to a close Monday. Other officers 
elected include: R. W. Abbott, 
Maryland Casualty, vice-presi- 
dent; Ralph O. Wood, Zurich, 
secretary-treasurer, and Hugh 
Purple, Travelers, and D. W. 
McFall, Continental Casualty, 
directors. Percy D. Smith, of 
the Aetna, is the retiring presi- 
dent. 

A boom for the election of L. 
D. Edson, of the Zurich in Chi- 
cago, as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Accident 
and Health Managers at the an- 
nual meeting in Detroit June 1 to 
3, was started at the meeting. 
A delegation of about fifteen 
Chicagoans will push his can- 
didacy at the meeting. 











The executive committee’s member- 
ship was increased from fifteen to 
seventeen. The list of companies, to- 
gether with their individual represen- 
tatives, is as follows: Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, C. B. Morcom, vice- 
president; American Surety Company, 
W. E. McKell, vice-president; Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, Paul Haid, 
president; Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Company, Engene F. Hord, vice-presi- 
dent; Globe Indemnity Company, A. 
Duncan Reid, president; Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Company, Jesse S. 
Phillips, president; Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Company, J. L. D. Kear- 
ney, vice-president; Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
pany, W. R. C. Corson, president; 
Home Indemnity Company, John Die- 
man, vice-president; Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America, C. 
F. Frizzell, vice-president; London 
Guarantee & Accident Company, J. M. 
Haines, United States manager; Mary- 
land Casualty Company, F. Highlands 


(Concluded on page 41) 









Insurance Angle Given 
at Hearing 





Debate Over Neutrality of Insur- 
ance Doctors Features Meet- 
ing; James A. Beha Speaks 
[By A Staff Writer] 

The hearing of the insurance com- 
pany angle on hospitals and work- 
men’s compensation insurance before 
the Governor’s committee in the State 
Building, New York City, last Friday, 
developed into a three cornered debate 
on the neutrality of insurance company 
doctors in industrial accident cases. 

Organized labor, represented at the 
meeting by Thomas F. Curtis, seemed 
to feel that justice could not be done 
the injured workmen if his medical 
report was based solely on the testi- 
mony of an insurance company doctor. 
Mr. Curtis urged that company doctors 
be barred from the State doctors’ ex- 
aminations. 

Both the hospital representatives and 
Dr. Raphael Lewy, chief medical ad- 
visor to the State of New York, agreed 
with this opinion. Doctor Lewy de- 
clared that he did not think that the 
State doctors would in any way be 
influenced by the presence of insur- 
ance company doctors at examinations. 
He felt, however, that the injured 
workman’s psychology must be con- 
sidered under such circumstances, and 
advised that Mr. Curtis’ suggestion 
be carried out. 

James A. Beha, general manager 
and counsel of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
represented the stock casualty com- 
panies at the hearing. Mr. Beha took 
but little part in the debate, but he 
did deny that insurance company doc- 
tors made any effort to influence the 
findings of the State doctors, except 
as they might be able to help them. 
He also offered to meet at any time 
with any of the hospital or labor repre- 


- sentatives to discuss the situation. 


In his formal talk, Mr. Beha an- 
swered the general complaints made 
by the hospital and labor interests 
against insurance. He agreed with 
the hospital men in saying that there 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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The Handy Guide Leads the Way! 


FEATURE POLICIES, including the Family Income Policies, 
Retirement Income Policies, etc., are shown for the first 
time in the 1931 Edition. 


THE 
SPECTATOR 
COMPANY 


The Hanpvy Gume to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Special Policies of American Life Insurance 
Companies contains the new rates, values and 
policy forms issued since the publication of the 
1930 Edition. 


PRICES 
Per copy, Handsome Flexible Binding - $4.00 
Per copy, with Three Supplements - 5.00 


Thumb Indexed Edition 
Per copy, Thumb Index for 30 companies $4.35 
Per copy, with Three Supplements 5.35 


Write for Special Company Prices 





Specialization Is Modern 


Every Company offers a contract 
which it believes features the most de- 
sirable and modern coverage, and 
which is designed to meet the needs of 
a discriminating clientele. 

Every agent of every company who is 
a thorough worker, and an active can- 
vasser must be familiar with the ser- 
vices and wares of his fellow under- 
writers. He must know the rates, and 
wording of the policies he meets in 
daily competition. 

To meet this need, the 35th Edition of 
THE HANDY GUIDE has been renovated 
to present a COMPLETE and 
EXACT COPY of the LEADING 
AND FEATURE POLICIES in the 
field of Life Insurance. The complete 
policies of 155 companies reproduced 
in THE HANDY GUIDE form an essen- 
tial item in the kit of every active 
agent. 


Standardization Is Inevitable 


Disability coverage has been complete- 
ly standardized to comply with the 
findings of the NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


THE HANDY GUIDE presents an abso- 
lute word for word copy of the DIS- 
ABILITY PROVISION now being 
offered by the leading Life Insurance 
Companies. The progressive agent 
should know what is being daily ad- 
vanced to his clients, in the way of 
broadening and increasing life insur- 
ance protection. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th St., New York 


ORDER BLANK 


Please send me/us ........... SR vivncdexad of the 1931 Hanpy Gung, and bill me/us at your regular rates. 
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Revokes Agents’ Licenses 
for Illegal Acts 





Supt. Van Schaick Acting on Plea 
of Companies, Strikes at 
Malpractice 


The punitive hand of the New York 
Insurance Department was felt by two 
agents this week when their licenses 
were revoked for flagrant violations of 
the insurance rating laws. The agents 
were Leo Rogell and Herbert Wiesen- 
field, partners in the Rogell Agency, 
New York City. 

According to George S. Van Schaick, 
superintendent of insurance, the actions 
of the two were investigated following 
a complaint made by two companies. 
Both agents admitted their acts, and 
said that they were in accord with the 
agency’s policy to cut rates. 

The companies, in complaining, de- 
clared that their policies had been al- 
tered in several different ways. In one 
case a policy covering commercial 
trucks for public liability and property 
damage insurance had been altered to 
change the tonnage of the trucks which 
had been previously misdescribed to the 
company in order to have the policy 
issued at less than the legal rate. When 
the policy had been issued the agent 
erased the incorrect tonnage and wrote 
in the correct figures. 

In another case, a policy was issued 
with high limits of coverage. Subse- 
quently, an endorsement was requested 
reducing the limits of coverage for 
which a return premium was allowed. 
The agent did not attach the endorse- 
ment to the policy, but erased the 
premium figure, and substituted the 
lower figure. 

The third case dealt with a policy 
which had been issued for low limits of 
coverage. The agent illegally erased 
the limits shown in the contract and 
substituted higher limits without 


' charging additional premium. 


Hearings in the case were held be- 
fore Charles P. Butler, deputy super- 
intendent, and a further investigation 
is being made into the responsibility of 
the brokers involved in the transaction. 

In his comment on the matter, Mr. 
Van Schaick points out that contracts 
illegally altered in such a fashion result 
in defective coverage. 


NICK LEWSEN WITH GLOBE 
INDEMNITY 


Nicolaus Lewsen, formerly superin- 
tendent of the forgery bond department 
of the National Surety, has joined the 
Globe Indemnity Company. Mr. Lew- 
sen, who is popularly known among 
surety men as “Nick,” has a splendid 
record as a surety producer. He joined 
the National Surety Company about 
11 years ago. 
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NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL 
CASUALTY LIQUIDATION 

George S. Van Schaick, superintend- 
ent of insurance in New York, has 
filed a second report showing the 
status of the liquidation of the Na- 
tional Automobile Mutual Casualty 
Company. 

The mutual casualty company com- 
menced business in December 1917, to 
write automobile insurance, chiefly. 
Shortly after the corporation com- 
menced business it appeared to be in 
a hazardous financial condition, says 
the superintendent. Attempts were 
made to rehabilitate the company but 
it failed to follow the suggestions of 
the Insurance Department. 

The superintendent was compelled to 
levy an assessment of twice the amount 
of the premiums written. 

The total claims presented to the 
liquidator from the commencement of 
the liquidation proceeding to March 31, 
1931, amounted to $736,873.89. The 
total claims recommended for allowance 
amount to $140,645.60. Claims amount- 
ing to $596,218.29 have been disallowed. 


Ambulance Chasing Target 
of Bus Company Fight 


Sr. Louis, May 12.—The People’s 
Motorbus Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
has declared war on ambulance chasing 
lawyers who present false claims for 
personal injury against the company. 
It has posted in all of its motorbuses 
an offer of a $1,000 reward for the 
arrest and conviction or the disbarment 
of any attorney knowingly presenting 
a false claim or suit for damages 
against the company. Similarly a re- 
ward of $500 is offered for the arrest 
and conviction of any person present- 
ing such a claim or for giving perjured 
testimony in support of any claim 
against the bus company. 

Col. Albert T. Perkins, president and 
general manager of the People’s Com- 
pany, said that the company has been 
forced to pay out annually on claims 
which it is convinced are fraudulent 
many thousands of dollars. Perjury is 
suspected to have been present in many 
cases brought against the bus company. 

St. Louis has long been considered 
notorious for its ambulance chasing 
lawyers and also because the juries in 
the St. Louis Circuit Court have been 
very liberal in the amount of judg- 
ments awarded against transportation 
companies. Last year the St. Louis 
Public Service Company, which op- 
erates the local street car system and 
auxiliary bus lines, set a new record 
for safety in operation but at the same 
time was forced to increase its reserve 
for personal injury and property dam- 
age claims. Many claims against this 
company are said to be faked. 
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Security Group Launches 
Casualty Unit 





Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Organized to Write Auto 
Liability Lines 

The Connecticut Indemnity Company 
has been organized by the Security In- 
surance Company of New Haven with 
a capital of $250,000 and a net surplus 
of $260,000. It will write automobile 
liability insurance, issuing a full cov- 
erage automobile policy with the 
Security. 

The operations of the Connecticut In- 
demnity Company will be under the 
supervision of Peter J. Berry, who has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager. Mr. Berry is a seasoned 
casualty and surety underwriter having 
gained his experience with the Travel- 
ers and the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity. Until recently he was vice- 
president of the General Casualty and 
Surety Company of Detroit. 

Other officers and directors of the 
Connecticut Indemnity Company are 
allied with the Security Insurance Com- 
pany of New Haven and are: Victor 
Roth, president, W. A. Thomson, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The directors are 
John T. Manson, Dennis A. Blakeslee, 
James T. Moran, Victor Roth, Walter 
D. Williams, W. A. Thomson, W. 
Perdue Johnson and Peter J. Berry. 

The authorized capital of the Con- 
necticut Indemnity Company is two 
million dollars. Its business will be 
conducted principally through the 
agency plant of the Security and its 
affiliated companies. Its operations will 
be along the same conservative lines as 
have always characterized those of the 
Security. 

The new company rounds out the Se- 
curity group which also controls the 
East and West Insurance Company of 
New Haven and the California Union 
Insurance Company of San Francisco 
and will enable the group to write prac- 
tically every branch of insurance with 
the exception of life. 





H. S. STROTHER NAMED SPECIAL 
AGENT 

The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company kas announced the appoint- 
ment of Henry S. Strother, as special 
agent in the States of Virgina and West 
Virginia. Mr. Strother was graduated 
from Virginia Military Institute in 
1921. He joined the U. S. F. & G. two 
years later and remained with them 
until 1927, when he became affiliated 
with the Century Indemnity Company. 
He managed the Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Southern West Virginia terri- 
tory for the latter company until he 
came with the Standard Accident In- 
surance Company in March, 1931. 
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TOM ‘Phones PAUL 





Hello, Paul—How’'s business? I just want to tell you 
about the United Life and Accident Insurance Company's 
NEW INCOME INDEMNITY POLICY. 


It's a new contract which protects the vast amount 
of money which a man can reasonably expect to earn 
by the time he reaches age sixty-five. If a man lives 
to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; if 
he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the 
thousands of dollars as well. 


This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. 
When the insured dies or is permanently disabled, my 
Company pays a livable monthly income to the insured’s 
family until the time that he would have been sixty- 
five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? 


No, that’s not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 
payable at the time of the insured’s decease and this 
| may be increased to $10,600 or 920,600 in case of certain 
specified accidental deaths. 

Expensive? Not at all! Only $210 a year is necessary 
to guarantee a man’s wife $100 a month from the time 
of the insured’s death until the time that he would have 
been sixty-five 


You say you've been looking for a good seller. Why 
don’t you communicate with 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 
United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 























EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, O. 


22 Garfield Place, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
—@- 


Established 1864 
~~ 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


on 


STATE AGENTS 


New York 


George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
P. O. Box 299 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


New Jersey Pennsylvania 


John A. Lanee 
9 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


901 Columbia Bidz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








A Different 


Family Income Plan 





The National Life Company an- 


nounces a Family Income Plan. 


. .. that is created by the addition of 
a Rider to any one of nine different 
policies. 


. . that may be taken for any term 
of years, one to 20 or more. | 
| 


. . that has a reducing premium. 
. . that has a cash clean-up fund. 


This new feature, added to the ex- 
clusive Universal Policy, provides a 
complete insurance program. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 11th St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 























for progressive agents... 





Life The Spirit 


Underwriting of Life 
° + °° 
Efficiency Underwriting 
by Walter Cluff by Walter Cluf 
Repeatedly described as In thts book, a sequel 
the best beginners text to Life Underwriting 
available on life insur- Efficiency, the author em- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the importance 
merous subtle ways of at- of physical appearance 


tracting the prospects at- and mental attitude. This 
tention and beguiling book is not only highly 
methods of approach are inspirational to both the 
outlined, followed by new and the experienced 
many ingenious. closing salesman but also offers 
suggestions. Selling ade- many new and effective 
quate coverage is stressed sales methods. One Gen- 
with definite examples to eral Agent says it is “the 
show how the salesman best sales book for both 
may lead the prospect to new and old men I have 
discover the extent of his read in my 26 years in the 
own needs. business.” 


Price $1.00 Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 


2 copies, $10; 
5 25 copies, $20. 


1 
25 copies, $20. 








C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10. 


Copies of complete set of questions and 
answers to the last Degree 
examination. Limited supply. 








ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Insurance Angle Given 
at Hearing 
(Concluded from page 35) 


was no reason why in cases of ex- 
tended disability that payment for 
medical treatment should not be made 
periodically. 

Admitting, with labor, that there 
may have been some isolated cases 
among the half million or more han- 
dled in New York State every year 
which have been the victims of unjust 
delay in compensation payment, Mr. 
Beha argued that it would be surpris- 
ing if such a situation did not exist 
under the circumstances. He pointed 
out that Miss Frances Perkins, State 
Industrial Commissioner, has made 
every effort to expedite the prompt 
payment of compensation. 


Pledges Cooperation 


Mr. Beha concluded his formal re- 
marks by saying that the members of 
the National Bureau were ready at all 
times “to cooperate with the State In- 
dustrial Commissioner, or under her 
direction, to assist in the development 
of any plan or plans that will tend 
toward a better understanding between 
the interested parties, or in the im- 
provement of the conduct of the com- 
pensation law.” 

Later in the hearing, Mr. Beha rose 
to file figures which proved that the 
average medical cost of compensation 
cases had risen from $34 in 1917 to 
$79 in 1928, the latest available figures. 
He also said that insurance companies 
lost $1,095,000 on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in 1928. 

William G. Cavanaugh, manager of 
the claim department of the National 
Bureau, followed Mr. Beha, and re- 
viewed a number of specific claims 
which had been presented to the Bu- 
reau. as complaining compensation 
cases. 

Representing the Union of Mutual 
Companies at the hearing was Warren 
C. Tucker, of the Utica Mutual In- 
surance Company. Mr. Tucker soon 
became involved in an argument 
brought up by Howard S. Cullman, 
chairman of the committee, over the 
fact that his company is at the present 
time conducting a technical suit over 
the basic scale of figures in hospital 
charges in compensation cases. 

Mr. Cullman contended that Mr. 
Tucker’s company was seeking “ward 
charity rates for insured workmen,” 
and was backed up in his contention 
by his fellow committee members. 
Under a barrage of cross examination 
on this point, all Mr. Tucker seemed 
able to do was deny the specific im- 
plication and submit the entire evi- 
dence of the suit. He said that his 
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M. D. MAGGIN TENDERED DINNER 
BY EMPLOYEES 


M. Daniel Maggin, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lloyds Casu- 
alty Group, was the guest of honor at 
a dinner tendered him by more than 
150 Lloyds Casualty employees at the 
New York Athletic Club, Tuesday eve- 
ning. Mr. Maggin was also presented 
with a handsome watch by Armand 
D. Whiteman, manager of the claims 
department, on behalf of the employees. 

Speakers at the affair were Walter 
B. Adams, vice-president in charge of 
investments; James A. Blainey, presi- 
dent of the Cosmopolitan Fire Insur- 
ance Company; Robert K. Meneeley, 
vice-president, Lloyds Casualty Com- 
pany, in charge of plate glass; and 
Carl Sherman, general counsel of the 
Lloyds Casualty Group. 

Mr. Maggin first entered the insur- 
ance business as a graduate engineer, 
when he joined the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
He later went to the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company as chief of the in- 
spection and rating departments. Then 
he went to the New York Indemnity 
Company, and after a brief period en- 
tered the service of the Northwestern 
Casualty Company as manager of its 
metropolitan department. He then re- 
turned to the New York Indemnity 
Company as vice-president. In 1929 
he joined the Lloyds Group as vice- 
president, and last year was made gen- 
eral manager. 


company merely sought a_ technical 
interpretation of the “average living 
conditions of the injured workman.” 

Daniel Widdi, representing Burns 
Brothers Coal Company, self insurers, 
declared that the partiality of State 
doctors toward injured workmen costs 
the State and the insurance companies 
thousands of extra dollars a year. He 
also said that if the hospitals continue 
their complaint that they are losing 
vast sums on compensation cases: 

“T would respectfully ask you to get 
the treasurers’ reports of these hospi- 
tals as submitted to their boards of 
trustees, which will truthfully and 
under oath give you the cost, instead 
of paying too much attention to un- 
corroborated guesswork of some super- 
intendents and doctors.” 

It was also decided at the hearing 
to conduct a complete and exhaustive 
survey of hospitalization costs in the 
care of injured workmen. 





Removal Notice 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 12.—The 
Indemnity Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica has moved its offices to 1428 South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia. 
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Health and Accident Under- 
writers at Washington 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriting Con- 
ference opens at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., next Wednes- 
day. The program has already been 
printed in a former issue of THE 
Specrator. Dr. J. R. Neal, president 
of the conference, has sent the fol- 
lowing message to conference members: 
“The present period of business depres- 
sion may or may not be a critical one 
for accident and health companies— 
however, it is a time for every worth- 
while idea or thought relating to our 
business to be considered. This is the 
real purpose of the Conference meeting 
in Washington beginning May 20. 
Those of us who have attended pre- 
vious conventions know that many dis- 
cussions are not listed in the printed 
program. These lobby discussions held 
outside of the regular business sessions 
are often of great value to the com- 
pany executive. The informal exchange 
of ideas in the lobby, on the goif course, 
at the banquet table and elsewhere, 
constitute one of the paramount reasons 
for attending a convention. At the 
Conference meeting you will have a 
personal contact with one hundred or 
more accident and health executives.” 





TRAVELERS MEN OBSERVE 25 
YEARS OF SERVICE 

Luther H. Armstrong and Albert 
Lipka, two of the Travelers most 
widely-known branch office managers, 
observed twenty-fifth anniversaries of 
their service with the company on 
Thursday, May 14. Mr. Armstrong has 
been manager, casualty lines, of the 
company’s office at San Francisco since 
April 1, 1922, while Mr. Lipka has 
been manager, casualty lines, at Cam- 
den, N. J., since Oct. 1, 1928. 

Mr. Armstrong’s first assignment in 
the Travelers organization was as a 
special agent in the St. Louis office, 
where after three years of service he 
was promoted to assistant manager. 
He was transferred as manager to 
Louisville three years later, and in 1913 
returned to St. Louis as manager, where 
he had served as special agent only 
seven years before. He remained in 
St. Louis as manager until his appoint- 
ment as manager in San Francisco. 

Mr. Lipka’s first service with the 
Travelers was at Detroit as a special 
agent. A year later he became super- 
vising special agent at Des Moines. 
Iowa, and in 1908, manager, casualty 
lines, at Minneapolis. Before his ap- 
pointment as manager at Camden he 
had served as assistant manager at 
Philadelphia, manager for New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, manager at Read- 
ing, Pa., and manager at Detroit. 
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An Outstanding Tribute 


DB of all business sold by the company 
last year was placed on the lives of policy- 
holders. 


This tribute paid to a mutual company 
by its members is the culmination of eighty- 
six years of faithful performance of the 
duties of a life insurance company. It indicates 
that our policyholders are becoming more con- 
scious that the true function of life insurance is 


embodied in the words “Mutual Benefit.” 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


WANTED! Men who live 
in ARKANSAS 


to learn the interesting story con- 
cerning agency contracts for open 
territory the Southland Life has to 
offer YOU. For the complete facts 
write Clarence E. Linz, First Vice- 
President. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE |Pyaabite_COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE. OALLAS. TELAS 


HARRY L. SEAY, PRESIDENT 

















. . modern life insurance since 1845. . 











General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 

















Vigilant Watchmen 


Income-selling, not so long ago almost new in life 
insurance, has generally become the basic sales appeal 
in domestic service. And one wonders how the busi- 
ness could have for so many decades chiefly sold chunks 
of life insurance, large and small, instead of entering 
the homes of the people with an income to take its 
place in the family budget. In almost every financial 
and mechanical service there has been improvement that 
ministers to comfort, safety, and happiness. Life in- 
surance is not a whit behind other social servants. For 
its vigilant watchmen from time to time discern new 
needs as they arrive, and its actuaries supply the ade- 
quate contractual devices. 


To uncover an income need, and adequately to meet 
it is one of the chief functions of the life underwriter. 
To aid him in his work the companies are constantly 
devising new and better material, all looking toward 
an easier bringing of the thumb and index finger to the 
dotted line. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
THe Penn Mutua Lire InsurANcE CoMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Independence Square Founded 1847 








CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 
Write direct to Home Office 
ST. LOUIS 















































WILMER L. MOORE, President 


1931 1941 


What will you do with these ten years? What you will 
get from em depends upon what you put into them, 


Are you marking time in a connection which is not 
just what you need? 


If you are contented, do not be disturbed. Our broad 
service to field men and to policyholders will offer just 
what your greater success requires. 
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Wm. B. Joyce Warns Agents 
and Producers 





Calls for Cooperation with N. Y. 
Superintendent on Present 
Rating Practices 


That the National Surety Co. intends 
to cooperate to the fullest extent with 
George S. Van Schaick, superintendent 
of insurance, who last week delivered a 
stirring statement on rating practices 
in New York, is indicated in the fol- 
lowing letter, written and sent out by 
William B. Joyce, chairman of the 


board: 

In words unmistakable, and with an 
evident desire to help the insurance and 
surety companies to avoid serious dis- 
ciplinary action by his Department, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Van Schaick, 
at a meeting he called, told over 300 
insurance company officials that all 
companies must forthwith stop the un- 
lawful cutting of rates, and must forth- 
with discontinue excess commissions; 
otherwise he will enforce the law 
against the guilty ones, which may 
mean, as we see it, arrest, prosecution, 
fine or annulment of the companies’ 
authority to do business in the State 
of New York, and/or annulment of the 
agents’ or brokers’ licenses. 

“Each company was directed to make 
an examination of its books to ascer- 
tain if any bond or policy thereon had 
been written in violation of the rate 
schedule of the company, as filed in 
accordance with the law; and if any 
be found to immediately demand from 
the principal or assured an additional 
premium, so that by its payment the 
company will have received a premium 
in accordance with the lawful rates, 
and all this must be accomplished by 
June 1, 1931. 

“This means that you and I and 
every man connected with this com- 
pany must forthwith start an investi- 
gation, and finish it on time, and if 
there be any bonds or policies on our 
books written in contravention to the 
filed rates, the bond or policy must be 
canceled at once, or an adequate pre- 
mium collected at once, so that the full 
Towner or other Rating Bureau pre- 
mium shall have been paid from the be- 
ginning of the term. 

“Many times in the past this com- 
pany has directed its officers and rep- 
resentatives in the field under no cir- 
cumstances, directly or indirectly, to 
cut any rates, and these directions are 
hereby reaffirmed. You are, therefore, 
notified that if you are approving any 
violation of any kind, in any form, it 
is hereby repudiated. 

“Any failure on your part to heed 
the warning given by Insurance Super- 
intendent Van Schaick will be regarded 
by your company as your personal act, 
and whatever the consequences, which 
we believe may be arrest, prosecution, 
fine or annulment of your license as 
an agent or broker, will be visited upon 
you personally. 

“T am of the opinion that there are 
no bonds or policies on the books of 
this company written in violation of 
the rates promulgated by the Towner 
Rating Bureau, or any other associa- 
tion of which this company is a mem- 
ber, with the knowledge or approval of 
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F. H. BURNS TO HEAD 
EXECUTIVES 


F. Highlands Burns, president 
of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, was elected president of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives at its annual 
meeting in New York last week. 
He succeeds A. Duncan Reid, 
president of the Globe Indemnity 
Company. Edson S. Lott, pres- 
ident of the United States Cas- 
ualty Company, was chosen to 
succeed Mr. Burns in the office 
of vice-president, while F. Rob- 
ertson Jones was reelected gen- 
eral manager and_ secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and the 
National Surety Company, whose 
terms as members of the execu- 
tive committee had expired, were 
reelected for three years. The 
Globe Indemnity was also chosen 
for the executive committee. 











any executive officer of this company. 
Nevertheless, I regard it my duty to 
fully inform all concerned of the seri- 
ous situation, and I hereby demand 
that anyone connected with this com- 
pany who has any knowledge of any 
rate-cutting on any of our bonds and/or 
policies will report them to me forth- 
with. 

“For twenty years or more this com- 
pany believes it has suffered to an enor- 
mous extent, losing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in premiums because 
of rate-cutting on the part of agents of 
companies belonging to the Towner 
Rating Bureau and other associations 
and, therefore, our reasons for heartily 
approving the attitude of Insurance 
Superintendent Van Shaick must be 
very apparent.” 


Bureau Meeting 
(Concluded from page 35) 
Burns, president; New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company, J. Arthur Nelson, 
president; Ocean Accident & Guaran- 
tee Corp., Henry Collins, president; 
Royal Indemnity Company, Frank J. 
O’Neill, president; Standard Accident 
Insurance Company, Paul M. Bowen, 
vice-president; and the Travelers In- 
surance Company, R. J. Sullivan, vice- 

president. 

The legal committee was made up 
of representatives of the following com- 
panies: Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
Globe Indemnity Company, Indepen- 
dence Indemnity Company, Maryland 
Casualty Company, Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., 
Transportation Indemnity Company, 
Travelers Insurance Company. 
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SUNSTROKE RULED ACCIDENTAL 
DEATH MEANS IN COURT 


PHILADELPHIA, May 11.—Is a sun- 
stroke death one by “violent and acci- 
dental means?” A jury in the United 
States District Court here on Satur- 
day ruled that it was and awarded 
verdict to Mrs. Helen H. Paist, widow, 
against the Aetna Life. 

Mr. Paist, an advertising agency 
head, died Sept. 13, 1929, following a 
sunstroke suffered on the links: of the 
Merion Golf Club the week previous. 
He was 57. 

He carried $50,000 with the Aetna, 
the policies having double indemnity 
clauses. The Aetna was willing to pay 
the $50,000 but refused to pay the 
double indemnity, claiming that death 
by sunstroke is not caused by “external 
violent, and accidental means.” 

Robert T. McCracken, counsel for 
Mrs. Paist, pointed out that “no one 
would question the fact of a man dying 
from being struck on the head by a 
golf ball on the links had met death 
by external violent and accidental 
means.” He maintained that the same 
would be true of one dying from sun- 
stroke. 

“Sunstroke is a series of blows on 
the head inflicted by the rays of the 
sun,” he said, “which produce a condi- 
tion which would cause death. That is 
what happened to Mr. Paist.” 

The verdict, however, is subject to 
review by Judge William H. Kirk- 
patrick, who presided at the trial, on 
the legal proposition whether sunstroke 
does come within the category of 
“violence.” 

Paul Reilly, attorney for the Aetna, 
reserved the right to raise this proposi- 
tion later on a motion to set aside the 
verdict. The matter will be argued by 
the attorneys before the Judge, who 
will decide the question in a written 
opinion. 


W. H. OSBORN ADVANCED BY 
AETNA 


W. H..Osborn, superintendent fidelity 
and surety department, Wheeling 
branch office of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company, has been appointed 
manager of that office. Mr. Osborn 
succeeds Mott T. Slade, who has been 
appointed manager of the Rochester 
office. 

Mr. Osborn, a graduate of Ohio State 
University, has been with the Aetna 
since July, 1923. After going through 
the Aetna Bond School he was assigned 
to the bond department at the Phila- 
delphia branch. In 1926 he was trans- 
ferred to the Wheeling branch where, 
in addition to his duties as superintend- 
ent of the bond department, he assisted 
the manager in the production of 
casualty lines, 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 
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Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 





Actuarial 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Eupert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Author “‘A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company"’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions. 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Assoctates 
Fred BD. Swartz, ©. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


SIDNEY 8H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 


1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Cousulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


Inspections 











L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 





a 





J. H. OROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 


LOMBARD (674 
DREXEL BLDG. 


Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co., Ine. 
L. D. RICE, General Manager 
Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSPECTIONS 
Life 
Compensation 
General Liability 
Elevator INVESTIGATIONS 
Burglary and 
Plate Glass ee 
Pay Roll CLAIMS 


Offices and Agents In Cities and Smail Towns 
in Every State. We Can Save You Money. 


CREDIT 
and 
MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 








aan 





A FIRE INSURANCE BOOK BY TWO 
PRACTICAL UNDERWRITERS 





DOMINGE & LINCOLN 
Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


Contains everything you must know to make a profit. 
The authors themselves earn their living in the business daily 


and their book is 
COMPLETE—UP TO DATE—AUTHORITATIVE 


Price $6.50 per copy 
Send for a circular describing its contents more in detail. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


NEW ORLEANS 


THE SPECTATOR 
May 14, 1931 




















